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AFTER THE DAY. 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





Now the roads, hushed with dark, 
Lead the homeward way, 

I will rest, I will hark 
What the weeds can say ; 

Wondering in the afterglow, 
Heart’s ease of the day. 


One day more, one day more. 
Ay, if it were new! 

There the city smoke goes soft, 
Melting in the blue; 

And the highways, vext with dust, 
Heal them in the dew. 





os 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The proposition to bond the city of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., for $200,000 for a new high 
school carried at a special election on July 
19 by 224 votes more than the necessary 
two-thirds of the votes cast. The same 
proposition was placed before the people 
several years ago and defeated. It was 
believed by many that the same fate 
awaited it this year, when the Council of 
Women’s Clubs of Sacramento took hold 
of the matter and started a campaign 
more vigorous than the city had ever wit- 
nessed, The Council went before the 
Board of Health and had it condemn the 
present high school as unsanitary. It next 
enlisted the assistance of every fraternal 
order in the city in behalf of the, project. 





The Council caused every street car, every 
tree, every theatre curtain, and every fac- 
tion of all political parties to blazon forth 
or talk up the claims of the new school. 
It also arranged with the Southern Pacific 
Company to allow its thousands of em- 
ployees time to vote. All election day 
the women used their private equipages 
to carry voters to the polls, and it is gen- 
erally admitted that the Women’s Council 
is entitled to the credit for the victory. 





The laws of New Jersey provide for a 
probation officer to take prisoners who 
have some chance of reform and improve- 
ment into his charge, and thereafter to 
keep a vigilant eye on him, see that he 
reports regularly and leads a proper, up- 
right life. The probationary term is three 
years for each prisoner placed in the pro- 
bation officer’s care. At the same time 
the officer is empowered to discharge pro- 
bationers for good conduct. Since Febru- 
ary, 1902, Mrs. Emily E. Williamson has 
been the probation officer for Union 
County, and the condition of the crimi- 
nal classes with which she deals has been 
greatly improved, Thirty-six probation- 
ers have been discharged by Mrs, William- 
son. These are all doing well, and sev- 
eral are filling responsible positions in 
business. The juvenile court act, ap- 
proved by the Legislature April 8, 1903, 
has increased the functions of the proba- 
tion officer. This law provides’ that 
youthful prisoners under 16 years of age 
charged with any offense except murder, 
manslaughter, disorderly conduct, or ha- 
bitual vagrancy and incorrigibility, shall 
be paroled in the charge of the probation 
officer, and later tried by the county judge 
in a juvenile court, 





-_<-- 


Miss Gail Laughlin, lecturer and organ- 
izer for the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, will speak at the Nebraska Ep- 
worth Assembly on Aug. 10. This Assem- 
bly, held annually at Epworth Lake Park, 
Lincoln, is a great summer school for the 
people of Nebraska. It has a beautiful 
camp of seven hundred tents, and people 
gather there by thousands. The program 
includes notable men and women—leaders 
in their chosen lines of work. Women 
have a goodly share in the management 
and advantages, There is a ‘‘woman’s 
round table’’ daily, and the W. C. T. U. 
have a morning hour. Miss Mamie Haines, 
primary superintendent of the State Sun- 
day School Association, has charge of the 
normal work. 





-_—°o- 


“The Frederick Douglass Center’’ has 
been formed at Chicago to get white and 
black folk in that city together on grounds 
of mutual understanding and friendship, 
to remove the disabilities of the negro and 
encourage equal opportunity, ‘‘irrespec- 
tive of race, color or other arbitrary con- 
ditions,”’ but finally and directly ‘‘to es- 
tablish a center of friendly helpfulness 
and influence.’’ For the purposes of the 
very wide scope of its objects there are 
standing committees formed, on social 
statistics, business opportunities, legal 
advice and redress, sanitation, housing, 
etc., club and class work, and civics. The 
center prints alist of more than 100 char- 
ter members, and the names are truly 
representative of the business and the 
professions of the city, of the settlement 
workers, the club women, and of both 
races, For example, there are Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs Henrotin, Louis J. Block, Mr 
Gunsaulus, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Jessie 
Bross Lloyd, Ida B. Wells Barnett, Judge 
A. N. Waterman, William Eliot Furness, 
Clarence Darrow, Edwin Burritt Smith, 
Catherine Waugh McCullough, Louis F. 
Post, Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, Mrs. Lydia 
Avery Coonley-Ward, Fannie Barrier Wil- 
liams, William M. Salter, Celia Parker 
Woolley. 


———_ 





Thirty-four vacation schools and twenty 
play-grounds are now open in Boston and 
its outlying districts. Pupilsare taken in 
all these schools, ranging from little ones 
of four and five years to high school pu- 
pils of seventeen and eighteen years. The 
work in all the vacation schools is in- 
tended to offer active and beneficial em- 
ployment to pupils of the regular schools 
who otherwise would have nothing to do 
in the summer, and is also intended to 
offer a change of occupation, Regular 
primary and kindergarten instruction and 
play in the sand gardens are arranged for 
the younger children; for the older chil- 
dren there is embroidery, sewing, cook- 
ery, woodworking, typewriting, basketry 
and raffia, drawing and color, cardboard 








construction, and many other branches. 
In most of the schools the pupils are al- 
lowed to take any three or four subjects. 





Rustia may hold the soil of Finland 
but the United States will have the Finns. 
Two hundred thousand of the-e brave, in- 
dustrious, intelligent, liberty-loving men 
and women have found homes in the new 
world since Nicholas II. deprived Finland 
of its constitutional rights. Lutherans in 
religion, Scandinavians in civilization, 
they here become laborers in our copper 
and iron mines, seamen, bridgebuilders, 
carpenters, farmers, and fishermen. Alike 
on the skyscrapers of New York City, in 
the collieries of Pennsylvania, on the 
ranches of Wyoming, in the salmon fish- 
eries of Oregon and the pineries of Wash- 
ington, they not only make a living, but 
build churches and establish schools, 
Everywhere the Finn is a tireless worker. 
Exempt from military conscription and 
Russian tyranny, he makes the best of 
citizens. Massachusetts already has 10,- 
000, Michigan 16,000, New York 7,000, even 
Alaska 1,000. The folly of the Russian 
bureaucracy in driving out this industri- 
ous, moral, intelligent population is only 
equalled by its perfidy. Its loss is our 
gain. We welcome such accessions. 





EARNING HER WAY. 

There exists a class of college girls to 
whom the mellow summer days represent 
anything but leisure and luxury. There 
are the girls who make not hay, but 
money, while the sun shines. To the girl 
whose every want is provided by indulgent 
parents summer means absolute relaxa- 
tion, but to the girl who is making her 
own way through college, with perhaps a 
sma) allowance from some rich relative, 
summer means merely a change of work. 
Like the adaptive American girl that she 
is, however, she finds that the change of 
work is really a recreation, and she has 
real pleasure in the increase of her funds. 

Methods of earning money vary at dif- 
ferent colleges and are governed generally 
by the class of pupils who attend. 

For instance, a Wellesley girl, who had 
been famous for the quality if not the 
quantity of her chafing dish at the spreads, 
announced that she had taken a summer 
camp in the Maine woods and wanted 
boarders. In avery short time she had 
more applications than accommodations. 
Tbe shacks which the girls will occupy 
with a chaperon are primitive, and'the life 
will be entirely in the open, but the fare 
will be wholesome and well served. The 
college girl will do all of her own cook- 
ing. She expects not only to pay for her 
own vacation, but to make a comfortable 
nest-egg for the next college term. 

A Smith College girl, who is to be mar- 
ried in the fall, has placed her entire or- 
der for trousseau lingerie with two under- 
graduates, who will execute the order 
during the summer at their own homes. 

At one of our colleges where a summer 
school is held two pupils from the winter 
term have remained to do dormitory work. 
Ten girls from a New England college 
have gone to act as waitresses at an exclu- 
sive mountain resort. No other waitresses 
will be employed, and the girls have se- 
cured a few special privileges inthe mat- 
ter of rooms, bathing, hours, etc., other- 
wise they will be treated exactly like the 
rest of the help in the house. 

At Bryn Mawr there is a regular soci- 
ety for helping self-supporting girls to se- 
cure summer work. Notices are sent to 
the old alumni, asking for positions as 
secretaries, companions, tutors, govern- 
esses or companions for young girls whose 
parents are travelling or occupied with 
social or business affairs, 

A student who shows herself particular- 
ly suited to clerical work is sometimes re- 
tained as secretary at the college during 
the vacation, or is given employment in 
the college library. College offices must 
be kept open during the summer, and it is 
then that the clerical work is really the 
heaviest. 

Summer tutoring is one of the most 
lucrative methods of raising money dur- 
ing the vacation. Girls who have failed 
in their examinations are more anxious to 
secure the services of a classmate who 
passed triumphantly through the ordeal 
than to hire a professor who is perhaps 
not posted on the recent trial. The un- 
successful one, by giving a few hours 
each day to this work, may pass in a sec- 
ond examination, which is given before 
the fall term opens. Two girls, who are 
taking post-graduate work at a Pennsyl- 


vania college, have opened a boarding- 
house in a pretty suburb near Philadel- 
phia. One of them looks after the house- 
keeping and the other does the tutoring, 
and they have all the pupil-boarders they 
can accommodate.— Exchange. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ&. 

One of the students at University of 
Chicago for the summer quarter is Shozo 
Aso, dean of women at the Japanese Uni- 
versity for Women at Tokyo He has 
entered especially to take the courses 
offered by Miss Marion Talbot, dean of 
women. Dean Aso is studying the Amer- 
ican method of educating girls in domestic 
science, and he has selected Miss Talbot's 
class for the purpose. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Smith College, has just 
completed her book on “Correct Writing 
and Speaking” for the Woman’s Home 
Library, edited by Mrs. M. E. Sangster, 
aud published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The University of Vermont is coéduca- 
tional. So far less than 200 women have 
received degrees, but the number is in- 
creasing each year. An important addi- 
tion to the college buildings is the Van 
Ness mansion, formerly occupied by ex- 
governor Van Ness. This building has 
been purchased by the College and fitted 
up for a woman’s dormitory. It is now 
known as Grass Mount. 


At the students’ conference of young 
women at Silver Bay this summer 650 
student delegates, representing 90 col- 
leges and schools, were present. This 
conference has become the recruiting 
ground for augmenting the ranks of mis- 
sionaries with educated women, capable 
of taking the lead in educational move- 
ments. At one of the closing meetings 
more than thirty young women announced 
their decision to take up such work in 
foreign lands if permitted todo so, There 
are now 501 women students associations 
in the colleges and schools of this coun- 
try, containing 35,000 members. 

Mrs. Mary W. Newberry, widow of the 
late Rev. T. P. Newberry, of Philadel- 
phia, has been elected preceptress of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Rev. and 
Mrs. Newberry were both graduates of 
that institution. 

Miss Florence Nichols, principal of the 
Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow, 
will close her furlough and sailin August, 
It is her desire to take an assistant, 





Mary Lyon’s address to the friends of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, setting forth 
her plans and proposed courses of study 
has been published by the Directors of 
the Old South Work, Boston, in Leaflet 
No. 145. It has never before been printed 
save in the pamphlet form in which Miss 
Lyon circulated it in 1835, It is a docu- 
ment of distinct interest and value in the 
history of the higher education of Ameri- 
can women, 


Dr. Eugenia Metzger, of Kansas City, 
has been appointed to the woman’s table 
for research work at the zéological station 
in Naples. Only one American woman 
receives this appointment atatime. Dr. 
Metzger, who has been a practising physi- 
cian for several years, has been doing 
original work during the last year at the 
Missouri State University. Naples pos- 
sesses, it is said, the finest aquarium in 
the world, its geographical position giv- 
ing it access to the strange creatures that 
teem in the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. 





Mrs. Mary B. Coulston, who was recent- 
ly appointed an assistant in agricultyre at 
the University of California, died Sunday 
morning, July 17, after being sick but one 
day. She went to Berkeley from her 
home in San Diego after her appointment 
and attended the summer school lectures. 
She had also prepared for her course of 
lectures at farmers’ institutes, which 
were to begin with the fall semester, but 
illness seized her while she was in the 
midst of her work. Mrs. Coulston was 
graduated from the agricultural college 
of Cornell University and had always 
been interested in agricultura) pursuits, 
She served for a period as editor of Gar- 
den and Forest and also as secretary to 
Steven Parsons, the New York landscape 
artist. She leavesa daughter, who is now 
on her way to Europe with a New York 
theatrical troupe. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Hospnouse of New York intends 
to take some Venetian lace-makers to 
South Africa and have them teach their 
art to the Boer women. 


Miss CLARA BARTON will be the guest 
of the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Relief Corps during the meet- 
ing of the Grand Army of the Republic 
next month in this city. 


Mrs GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MCKELLAR 
has just been given the Fellowship degree 
in the American Guild of Organists, She 
is the first woman to be so distinguished. 
Her examiners were Dr. William Mason, 
William C, Carl and other well known 
musicians. She is organist and choir di- 
rector of the Thirteenth St. Presbyterian 
Church in New York. 


Miss Frances E, Urrorp, of Albe- 
marle, N. C., this year fills out a quarter 
of a century asa teacheramong the moun- 
tain whites in North Carolina, where she 
has founded schools for their education. 
She is preparing a booklet, in which a 
sketch of her work wil) be presented un- 
der the title, ‘A retrospect of 25 years 
with the mountaineer.’’ Miss Ufford is 
visiting relatives in Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs, CLINTON B. Fisk visited San Fran- 
cisco in the interest of the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, after 
having given the month of May to the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference. 
While in San Francisco and also in Los 
Angeles, Mrs, Fisk gave much cheer and 
encouragement to workers with whom 
she came in contact, whether engaged in 
promoting the cause of home missions, or 
giving time and strength and heart to the 
work in the Homes, both Deaconess and 
Industrial, The Pacifie Coast has several 
of these Homes doing most admirable 
work, 

Miss Emma PATRICK, of Austin, Tex., 
is the first vice-president of the Mining 
Exhibit Superintendents’ Association. 
As mining has fewer women in its ranks 
than any other profession, the election of 
Miss Patrick is considered a compliment 
to her sex as well as to her standing 
among her associates. Miss Patrick is in 
charge of the Texas mining exhibit at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair and she assisted 
materially in arranging the display. Hav- 
ing been connected with the office of Dr. 
W. B. Phillips, director of mining in the 
University of Texas, Miss Patrick is 
familiar with the mineral resources of the 
State and is taking an enthusiastic inter- 
est in making the merits of the exhibit 
widely known. 


Mrs, ETHEL B; VoyNnicH, whose power- 
ful novel, *‘The Gadfly,”’ first brought her 
into prominence a few years since, is of 
Irish parentage. She was born in London 
and is now about thirty-five years old. 
Her husband, by birth a Lithuanian, is a 
quiet, scholarly man, who lives in Eng- 
land as a protest against the Russian dom- 
ination of his nativeland. ‘'The Gadfly,”’ 
a story of the Italian struggle, for liberty, 
attracted great attention, being intensely 
dramatic and weird in its conception. 
‘Jack Raymond,’’ brought out about 
three years ago, was another peculiar 
story which had a great vogue. “Olive 
Latham,”’ her latest novel, is also winning 
a place for itself. It deals with Russia 
and nihilism. 


LADY ABERDEEN, the new president of 
the International Council of Women, pos- 
sesses rare executive ability, great capacity 
for work and the broadest sympathies. 
Her labors for the good of the Canadian 
people during her husband’s Governor- 
Generalship of the Dominion received a 
fit tribute in the words in which the city 
council of Toronto, in 1895, recorded “‘its 
grateful appreciation of the zeal, the un- 
failing tact, the administrative ability and 
devotion to the cause of humanity by 
which Her Excellency, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, has endeared herself to the 
hearts of the women of the Dominion.”’ 
In the United States she was elected pres. 
ident of the’ International Woman’s Health 
Protective League. In acknowledgment 
of her services in Canada, the Queen’s 
University, at Kingston, conferred on her 
the honorary degree of LL.D. She has 
published ‘‘Through Canada with a Ko- 
dak” and ‘The International Congress of 
Women” (1900), while her public address 
on ‘'The Irish Literary Revival’’ created 
much interest. This address grew out of 
her sympathetic efforts in Ireland to pro- 
mote home industries among the poorer 
people and thus improve their social and 
economic condition. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











IS THE WOMAN'S MOVEMENT SLOW? 

A correspondent writes: “You must 
have an unfailing well-spring of hope and 
faith in your breast not to despair at the 
slow movement of reforms for the benefit 
of woman in which woman as a rule takes 
such languid interest.’’ Is it true that 
ours is a slow movement? Does it need 
hope and faith unlimited to see it go? 

On the contrary, it seems to me that 
one must be blind and deaf not to thrill 
with excitement at the gathering rush of 
this swiftest of human changes. 


Of course speed, like avy other qualicy, | 


is relative. A fast glacier would make a 





very slow express train; and the fastest | 


train compare ill with lightning. More- 
over, we are now given to understand 
that the electrons in our atoms are bound- 
ing about far more swiftly than light 
travels! 

In order to estimate the speed of a so- 
cial movement we must have something 
to measure it by; something in its own 
class. To the student of ancient history, 
the changes in modern national relations 
are convulsive; to the sociologist, all his- 
toric events are but incidental details; 
and to the geologist even sociology is a 
trifling modern science. As for the as- 
tronomer—but his measurements are as 
dizzying as those of the electrons. 

Social movements have to be measured 
by social movements. The change in the 
position of women must be compared 
with other changes, affecting similar 
classes; and as there is but one similar 
class, i. e., men, we must compare it to 
that. 

Men were once, socially considered, in 
the position of women a hundred years 
ago. That is to say, they were totally 
unorganized, unspecialized, uneducated; 
they lived in the narrow circle of their 
own interests, their immediate and physi- 
cal relationships, their personal activities. 

Each man of them ‘‘did his own work.” 
Whatever was necessary for him to do to 
maintain himself he did, alone, and his 
duties and interests ceased with those of 
a wolf—self, mate, and young. He may 
have had some tribal affiliation—but so 
has a wolf. The woman a century ago 
had none, save that of her church. 

The ‘‘man’s movement’’ has brought 
him forward from this position into that 
degree of civilization in which he now 
stands. He has developed the arts of 
peace in a high degree, and even his wars 
are highly organized and somewhat ameli- 
orated in their worst features. 

The difference between man, the indi 
vidual hunter, and man, the intricately 
connected manufacturer, transporter, mer- 
chant, artist, scientist, jurist, and so on, is 
a vast one. To reach his present position, 
the man’s movement has been going on 
for uncounted thousands of years. We 
can trace him historically for several 
thousands, and the earlier steps were 
longer than the later ones, 

If any one were going to despair of any- 
thing, it might well have been of the 
man’s movement, yet even that has at- 
tained enormous proportions, and in- 
creases in speed, so that in these later 
years it is quite appreciable to the naked 
eye. 

Now, how does the woman’s movement 
compare with,this? A hundred years ago 
the women of the world were almost 
wholly isolated house-servants, with the 
smal) superior class who were housekeep- 
ers, and the rare exceptions who were 
sufficiently noble, wealthy, or talented to 
show personal achievement. They were 
unorganized, save for a few religious 
groups. Their capacities were those of 
their remotest ancestors; their duties, in- 
terests, and ambitions the same. 

In one century (and a century, viewed 
historically, is but a day; sociologically, 
but a moment) they have sprung forward 
in almost every line of progress, and risen 
in many instances to full race-equality 
with men. 

The June World's Work, in a brief ac- 
count of ‘Some Women at Work,” quotes 
from the census of 1900 that there are of 
‘hunters, trappers, guides and scouts, 
male, 10,020; female, 1,370°* ‘Authors 
and scientists, male, 3,442; female, 2,616. 
There are other figures as surprising, but 
these are quite enough to measure the 
movement. 

The hunters and trappers are but a sur- 
vival of the earliest human industries, and 
of these a little over a tenth are women. 
Authors and scientists stand in the front 
rank of civilization, and there women are 
over two-thirds. 

To **move’’ in one hundred years from 
the grade of house-service to the grade of 
literature and science is a sociological 
phenomenon calling not for hope and 
faith, but for self-restraint in the face of 
such dizzying achievement. The ‘‘man’s 








movement” took nearer a bundred thou- 
sand to cover the same ground, 

To this it will be replied that it is nota 
fair comparison — that the woman has 
shared in the advance of man, profited by 
his gains, inherited his progress. This is 
true in a sense, mainly in the inheritance. 
She has not had to develop the braia ca- 
pacity as she went along, as he did, but 
has inberited it from her civilized fathers, 

l am the last to deny that women have 
all along been the potential equals of men, 
that they could at any time bave mani- 
fested equal ability if given equal oppor- 
tunity; but as a matter of fact, this abil- 
ity remained only potential; actually the 
women were grossly inferior in all lines 
of civilized progress. 

Their shooting forward in this miracu- 
lous manuer is of course due to tbe eter- 
nal equality at last finding freedom to 
manifest itself; but the shouting remains 
in evidence. 

No step in human development bas ever 
approached in length and breadth and 
height and universal value the woman’s 
movement of our time. c. P. G. 





FEMININE OCCUPATIONS. 


The census figures of 1900 concerning 
the work of women are most instructive; 
they might be called eye openers. We 
find the fair sex engaged in the following 
lines of activity to these numbers: 


Stock raisers and drovers, 1,947 
Lumbermen, 100 
Woodcboppers, 113 


Civil epgineers and surveyors, 84 
18 


Longshoremen, 

Stevedores, 21 
Watchmen and Policemen, 879 
Bvoatmen and sailors, 154 
Pilots, 5 
Carriage and hack-drivers, 43 
Blacksmiths, 196 
Railway baggagemen. 10 
Brakemen, 3 
Conductors, 7 
Switchmen and yardmen, 26 
Ship carpenters, 6 
Masons, 167 
Plumbers and fitters, 126 


Fishermen and oystermen, 1,805 
Miners and quarrymen, 1,370 
It would be interesting to know some- 
thing of the personal lives of these women; 
if they are happier and more contented 
than their sisters who do only housework; 
and it would be most important to know 
how their feminine position is held, if 
they are wives and mothers as normal 
women should be. There are plenty of 
exceptions; many women who prefer not 
to marry; but the average, the normal, 
should and does. No final answer to the 
woman question can be accepted that 
does not give to the woman full develop- 
ment of al/ her functions; not sacrificing 
sex to race, but being a strong, proud, 
successful humaa creature, and a happy 
woman, too. Cc. P. G. 
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NATURAL FEELINGS. 





Why do we speak so admiringly of cer- 
tain feelings as ‘‘natural,’’ and condemn 
others so severely as ‘‘unnatural’’? 

It is no doubt because of an underlying 
and legitimate reverence for the way the 
world works, which is all right if applied 
with care; but the way we do apply it is 
a most narrow one, 

Nature is many things, but one thing 
she is not, and that is stationary. When 
a trait is described as ‘‘natural’’ it needs 
to be carefully connoted with what, where 
and when. 

Now itis ‘natural’ to tight, but not 
admirable. All through nature we find a 
fluctuating state of general warfare, dog 
eat dog; quite ‘‘natural’’—in its place. 
But hold—we find in a beehive peace and 
industry only; no warfare, only an occa- 
sional massacre of undesirable bachelor 
uncles. 

In an ant-hill alsois peace aud industry, 
though outside it they make war. 

One thing is as natural as another, so 
that it exists in the economy of nature; 
and we have no other field of study. 

Society is a natural form of life; just as 
much so as savagery. It is natural to 
social beings, such as ants, bees, and men, 
to live in peace and industry. Warina 
beehive would be ‘‘unnatural.”’ 

Caanibalism, in civilization, is unnatu- 
ral, though there was a time when it was 
natural enough. Times change, condi- 
tions change, feelings change. When we 
talk so admirably of ‘the natural feelings 
of a mother,”’ for instance, let us inquire 
further as to whether the mother is a bee, 
a whale, a savage, or a civilized woman, 
Nature varies. 

The whole value, use, and therefore ex- 
istence of maternal feelings, is simply to 
promote the advantage of the young. If 
the advantage of the young requires dif- 
ferent conditions, and the different condi- 
tions require different feelings on the 
part of the mother, then those feelings 
will appear. 

If the modern mother realizes that the 
good of her children is inseparably bound 
up with the good of other children, and 





that their common good requires better 
schools, better teachers, better books, 
better houses, better streets, better gov- 
ernment, and if she finds these things are 
to be obtained by united public action, 
and further that such action requires a 
new set of feelings on Ler part, then the 
modern mother must develop a new range 
of sentiments, ambitions, and duties, 
which are maternal because they are neces- 
sary to the good of the child, and which 
are just as natural as the feelings of a hen. 
Cc. P. G. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


It appears that a woman started the 
first village improvement society, io Stock- 
bridge, Mass., some sixty years ago; and 
the work has spread and grown to a won- 
derful extent. Even cities are affected by 
it; the wish, the hope, the dawning de- 
mand for more beautiful living rises higher 
every day. It is a very healthy feeling, 
one proper to our times, and of legitimate 
nature, 

To wish beauty for one’s own body is 
natural, too,—natural to savages, who will 
undergo more torture in the line of deco- 
ration than even the foot-bound women of 
China, or the waist-bound Christian. To 
wish beauty for one’s own home is also 
an ancient instinct. From the totem poles 
of the Alaskan Indian to the frescoes of 
Pompeii we find this natural impulse. 
But the highest beauty sense, and its full- 
est expression ever known to us was in 
old Greece, where the body was clad in 
ideal simplicity and the home equally 
modest in decoration; but the heart of 
the people was poured out in public 
works. 

Democracy, if deep and genuine, must 
bear that fruit. Ours is far more thorough 
than that of Greece. We have partly 
freed our helots and even begun tw free 
our women; therefure with us the sense 
of common good must increase, and does, 
visibly, from year to year. Nowhere ia it 
more beautifully shown than in our public 
parks and gardens, spreading sq rapidly 
and widely, better loved and more used 
all the time. 

As we grow to understand that human 
life is essentially collective, that Christian 
life is essentially collective, that it is our 
daily bread for which we are to pray, so 
shall we more rapidly attain the peace 
and wealth and beauty which belong to 
us of right to-day. The last men to ap- 
preciate the advantage of collective action 
are farmers, because their business is so 
separate, so self-centered, so entirely with 
and fur their own families; and behind 
the last men are the women—for the same 
reason. 

But a woman in Stockbridge started the 
Village Improvement Society! Yes. All 
farmers are not alike, either. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








THE GLORIOUS FOURTH IN BERLIN. 
KURFURSTEN STRASSE 112, BER- | 
LIN W, GERMANY, JULY 5. § 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We had come over to the International 
Council of Women, which was now buta 
happy memory. The American ladies 
had all gone, and we were alone with 
Germany and its language, which to us 
was not less unintelligible than our truly 
American Choctaw. We had been enter- 
tained in the beautiful city, the National 
Gallery had served well, many Kénigliches 
Schlosser had wearied our muscles, the 
magnificent parks with their music and 
their ‘‘bier’’ had revived our despairing 
spirits; and yet we were pining for our 
own. At this moment came an invitation 
from the Consul-General to join the Ber- 
lin colony of Americans in celebrating the 
great and glorious Fourth, the committee 
of arrangements being Ambassador Tow- 
er, Consul-General Mason, Dr. Shepard, 
of Columbus, O., Dr. Webster, of New 
York, Fred W. Wile, of Chicago, and 
others, and also a large committee of 
ladies, including Mrs. Mason, Mrs, A. B. 
Cromelin and Miss Hunt. A program of 
“Olympian games,’’ athletic perform- 
ances, races, base ball, dinner, dancing 
and fireworks, was attractive. At once 
we were all enthusiasm to follow the sug- 
gestion of Jobn Adams written to Mrs. 
Adams in 1776 in this wise: ‘‘The Fourth 
of July will be a memorable epoch in the 
history of America, and it should be sol- 
emnized with pomp, shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, fireworks and illuminations 
from one end of the continent to the 
other.’”’ Therefore, on the morning of 
the Fourth we girded on our armor and 
set out early, for there were clouds in the 
sky, and many German words in the direc- 
tions how to reach Jannowitz Briicke— 
bridge—where would be found the boat 
to carry the company down the Spree to 
Griinau, The little steamer was waiting, 
and with 300 on board we steamed away, 
observing the solid masonry-wall along 
the river front, fit to endure for a thou- 
sand years, especially the great arches of 
the Stadtbahn, or city railway, eleyated 
at this point and standing out cunspicu- 





ously like a ‘‘World’s Fair’ in effect. 
By the way, the elevated road through 
the city, which is also the underground 
road, is the admiration of engineering 
science. The transition is effected by an 
incline from over streets to under others, 
so well done that the change is scarcely 
perceptible when in the train. The ele- 
vated tracks are supported by white stone 
arches, an ornament to the city, and at 
the same time making a covered colon- 
nade where in rainy weather the children 
find a delightful playground. 

But to return to our boat. The air was 
cool; we were sheltered from the passing 
cloud which would have sprinkled us, the 
company was alert and jolly, and the Ger- 
man band rendered ‘Dixie’ in a most 
dignified and respectful style. Also the 
American picaic concomitant, the vative 
peanut, had been provided, as the strewn 
deck after the landing bore witness. 

Griinau is the loveliest possible summer 
ga'den, different quite from anything in 
America. ‘There were tables ready fora 
thousand guests, on the waters were other 
excursions passing, and small pleasure 
boats; “Old Glory’? waved from the top 
of a pole as striped as itself, and almost 
as gayly colored, and many stately swans 
floated on a pretty inlet. After luncheon 
had been served, all passed through a 
narrow forest of the tallest pines to the 
field where the games took place. The 
ladies took their part with great interest, 
winning a fair sbare of the prizes—except 
in the national game of base ball. This 
game was exclusively between the doctors 
on the one side captained by Dr. Shepard, 
of Ohio, and the ‘‘patients’’ on the other 
captained by Sidney D. Farrar, of Boston, 
father of Miss Geraldine Farrar, the fam- 
ous singer. At six o’clock all interest 
turned toward dinner; then followed the 
speaking, the intellectual part of the pa- 
triotic display. Ambassador Tower being 
absent at Bad Kissingen, preparatory to 
sailing for America, Consu]-General Ma- 
son, of Ohio, presided, with Prof. Burt 
Estes Howard, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, the orator of the day, on the 
right, the committee on the left with the 
quartette, which enlivened the scene with 
“Old Kentucky Home,”’ ‘‘Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean,” and other American 
songs. Mrs. Mason and Mrs. Howard 
were also present. A sumptuous and pro 
longed dinner had put everybody iu good 
humor when the Consul-General intro- 
duced Professor Howa'd in a most com- 
plimentary manner, To this a felicitous 
return was made, as the professor began 
by calling attention to the phenomenal 
growth of the company participating in 
the Fourth of July celebration in Beriin, 
which three years ago, he said, was a mere 
basket picnic assembly; and it was all 
due to the Consul General, who was an 
American clear to the backbone. He said 
that when he had planned to come to 
Berlin he had asked a friend who the Con- 
sul-General there was, and the friend re- 
plied: “It is Frank H. Mason, the noblest 
American of themall. If every Consul in 
Germany were wiped out, and Mason were 
called upon to spread himself over all 
Germany, Germany would have the best 
representation in all Europe.”’ 

Professor Howard then turned the 
thoughts of his hearers to the subjects 
uppermost in the mind on the Day we 
Celebrate, speaking eloquently of the pa- 
triots who founded our great country on 
principles of freedom and justice, of their 
battling the elements with naked fists, 
fighting poverty and disease, suffering 
under the yoke that galled the neck; of 
how with a sagacity little less than divine 
they cleared a broad place where a gov- 
ernment could be established; aad of the 
quickening of the human mind in new 
strength and inspiration following the 
invention of paper and the art of printing. 
He said, ‘From the first history until 
now, the good God has made his face to 
shine upon this land of ours and bas pre- 
pared it for the home of free men. Out 
of the barren rocks and sand, out of the 
tangled forests and mountain wilds, there 
has been fashioned a land of promise 
whose rivers overflow with plenty and 
whosejhills are peace—a land of freedom 
where the least man can stand upon his 
feet and bare a freeman’s brow to God 
Almighty, neither scared by the mut- 
terings of a priest, nor cringing before 
the throne of a despot.” , 

He continued: ‘‘This has been a differ- 
ent world since America was born into 
the family of nations. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed there 
was not a government in Europe that was 
not absolute. To-day there is’ but one 
government in Europe that is absolute, 
and it would seem that this last survivor 
of a worn-out civilization is receiving its 
death blow from the bands of the young- 
est born. No one on the other side of the 
water would wish this day to turn back the 
shadow onthe dial and undo that which 
God hath wrought. Every true English- 
man and every true American join hands 
and hearts to-day in saying ‘‘All honor to 
that majestic principle of independence.”’ 
“Bat,”’ he added speaking with much 








warmth, ‘this day is something more to 
us than the birth of a great republic, 
For a hundred years we went our Way 
holding with steadfastness to that policy 
of isolation which was laid down by the 
fathers. We stood aside, waiting in gj. 
lence, while the nations of the Old Worl 
wrought out and fought out their vexeg 
problems; but when the cry of a helplegs 
people at our very doors smote upon our 
ears; when we saw a people debauched, 
starved and murdered under the very 
shadow of our flag, all to glut the greed 
of a heartless government, then this very 
America who could not be moved by lust 
of spoils, lifted her mighty arm over the 
oppressed and, with a spirit that shal] be 
justly remembered by the nations, said to 
the spoiler, ‘In the name of God and hy. 
manity, thou shalt not!’ And this day,” 
he proceeded, ‘‘a free people are singing 
songs of a free fatherland under their own 
free flag, because America is great enough 
to be just, and because she has declared 
that order must take the place of chaos, 
that the old system must yield to the new 
régime where every man shall have hig 
opportunity and every individual count for 
oné in the political and social life, and 
that she shall stand back of her demand 
with ber treasures and her troops.”’ 

Great applause and congratulations fol- 
lowed this stirring and exultant picture of 
the justice and honor of the American 
Republic. And as we listened with swell. 
ing heart to this proud and all-including 
language, we wondered if there could be, 
in all that company met together in the 
land of a monarchy to boast of freedom 
and equality, a single person who did not 
realize that one half of the ‘‘people”’ of 
the United States had no “individual 
count as one”’ in legal citizenship! 

Then the Uonsul-General called the roll 
of States, and every one of the 45 but two, 
responded, New York, Illinois, and Cali. 
fornia taking the lead with about 25 rep. 
resentatives—the ladies being counted on 
this occasion. 

Now enthusiasm and excitement rose 
to a degree, and culminated when the col- 
leges of America were called and the dif- 
ferent ‘‘yells’’ came from those who had 
grouped themselves for the purpose, six- 
teen colleges in all, At this time the elec- 
tric light was turned on with wondrous 
effect, and it was just nine o’clock. The 
large and stately ballroom was thrown 
open, and dancing and fireworks contin- 
ued the entertainment until 10.30, when 
the steamer called its precious cargo for 
the return to the city of Berlin. And thus 
closed a day long to be remembered by 
those Americans who joined together io 
a distant land to pay their tribute of honor 
to the Stars and Stripes on the Fourth of 
July. NettTie Lovisa WHITE, 





A MUNICIPAL ELECTION, A. D. 79. 

The election inscriptions on the walls 
of the excavated streets in Pompeii are 
very interesting. 

Nothing takes a man more swiftly back 
into the past than the sight of words ac- 
tually written or carved bundreds or thou- 
sands of years ago. This is especially 
true of inscriptions or graffiti referring to 
events current hundreds of years ago, 
such as those which can be read to-day 
on the walls of the houses in Pompeii. 
Electioneering methods eighteen hundred 
years ago differed very little from the 
methods of to-day, except, perhaps, that 
they were rather less personal and viru- 
lent. The Pompeiians had, of course, no 
red and white and blue bills to paste about 
over likely ‘‘spaces’’; but, instead, they 
wrote upon prominent walls their re- 
quests, or advice, or comments in regard 
to this or that candidate for municipal 
honors. The Pompeiian municipal hon- 
ors for which candidates were standing in 
A. D. 79, the year in which the lava of 
Vesuvius preserved forever a picture of 
the customs and manners of that curious 
Graeco-Oscan city, were the Aedileship 
and the Duumvirate. All burgesses had 
a vote in electing these four Magistrates 
—the Duumviri and the two Aediles—and 
the interest taken in the election is shown 
by the fact that perhaps one in three or 
four of the electors (there were possibly 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and there 
are probably fifteen hundred graffiti refer- 
ring to the election) thought it worth 
while to write upon his house wall, or ia 
some public place, his views as to the 
merits of the candidates. 

Just as is the case to-day with our mu 
nicipal and town officers, it was not al- 
ways the men best qualified who actually 
sought election. At Pompeii a man seek- 
ing municipal honors had to be at least 
twenty-five years old, though the Pom- 
peiians once made an extraordinary elec 
tion of a child of six, who seems to have 
been induced to rebuild at his own &- 
pense the Temple of Isis, after the earth 
quake of A. D. 63. He had to prove that 
he possessed a fortune of at least £800. Io 
consequence of this property qualification, 
only wealthy men competed for municipal 
honors; indeed, it would have been use 
less for men only just possessing the t® 
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quisite qualifications to come out as can- 
didates, since it was necessary before ask- 
jng to be elected to promise a considera- 
ple sum to be expended on public games, 
or on works of permanent benefit to the 
city. At Pompeii, however, which was a 
rich city, there seems to have been a 

Jethora of candidates, since a law was 
wade forbidding any intending candidate 
to spend a cent, for two years before com- 
ing up for election, on any public festival 
or in donations to the people; the intend- 
jog candidate might pot even ask more 
than nine persons to a private dinner! If 
the candidate or one of his election agents 
proke these stringent rules, he was fined 
$2,000. Competition for offices which 
carried no pay must have been pretty 
severe when a@ man could actually be pros- 
ecuted for bribery and corruption even 
before actually seeking votes at the poll. 

Just as to day, too, the candidate had 
to take into account the probable attitude 
of various societies, clubs, guilds, and 
unions. The objects of these clubs and 
unions, however, were not always quite 
so respectable as those of the Temperance 
Brotherhoods, Reciprocity Leagues, aod 
Home Market Clubs. They seem, indeed, 
to have resembled Tammany in their 
methods. There were the Collegia and 
Hetairiae—the more luxurious Greek out 
look on life flourished in Pompeii—with 
which the prospective candidate had to 
deal. There were the pilicrepi, the clubs 
of ball-pldyers, who probably wanted first 
and foremost exciting public games; there 
were the “late drinkers’’ and the “long 
sleepers’’ (universi dormientes), who clear- 
ly were not in favor of early closing; and 
there were the “little thieves’’ (furunculi), 
who were perbaps a kind of “‘hooligans.”’ 
As for the voters who favored free drink- 
ing and free sleeping, you can still see 
over a Pompeiian tavern door the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Here you can have a drink for one 
cent; who likes to pay more can have a 
better draught. What will you pay for a 
glass of Falernian?’’ But besides the 
guilds and the clubs, there was another 
valuable electoral interest in the religious 
sects or votaries of the various deities; 
sometimes not quite so respectable as the 
Nonconformists or Anglicans of to-day. 
There were, for instance, the votaries of 
Venus (the favorite goddess of Pompeii), 
whose philosophy is summed up in the 
qrafito: **Bacchus is a friend to Love.”’ 

‘‘He who will this toast deny, 
Down with dead men let him lie!”’ 

It was one of this sect, probably, who 
was responsible for the really rather poet- 
ical inscription: ‘Who seeks to thwart 
lovers, let him bind the breeze, or forbid 
the springs to flow.’’ Not all the elec- 
tioneering poets, however, had quite such 
a good ear for metre. This, for instance, 
is all that the supporter of one Lucretius 
Fronto could manage, writing in praise of 
his selected candidate: “If you want a 
decent man to represent you, plump for 
Fronto.’’ 

Occasionally, peculiar reasons are given 
in the graffiti for voting for candidates. 
One reads, for instance: ‘‘Proculus, vote 
for Sabinus, and he will vote for you,” 
which is possibly the classical rendering 
of “Scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours.”’ This, again, rouses attention: 
“Attas, you’re asleep, Suellius is awake.’’ 
“Wake up, Boston, and vote for Jones”’ is 
the obvious parallel. Sometimes the 
writer of the graffiti, though honest, was 
poor in ideas; still, ‘‘Vote for Publius, a 
good man,”’ “D. R. P.,’? again—*tworthy 
of public office,’ ‘the man you want’’—is 
straightforward enough. Now and then 
the voter, in contrast to the abrupt elec- 
tioneerer, is a polished fellow. ‘‘Gavius 
is a man serviceable to public interests. 
Do elect him, I beg of you,” is a pleasing 
example of the polite form of public solic- 
itation. A rarer, though apparently suc- 
cessful, form of application for suffrage 
was the representation of the candidate 
as ‘‘one who has for years been identified 
with the best interests and traditions of 
the city.””. Thus the backer of a candi- 
date belonging to a very old Oscan family 
purposely spells the candidate’s name in 
the old Oscan style, writing from right to 
left. : 

It is pleasant to notice that the inter- 
ests of the State, in the end, were always 
4 prime consideration. The ‘family man,” 
for instance, being presumably a more val- 
uable and steadier person than the wild 
bachelor, was always preferred in case of 
atie. He had already provided the State 
with potential councillors and soldiers. 
A married man defeated a single man; if 
both were married, he with children won; 
if both had children, the larger family 
won, Lastly, a striking feature of these 
old municipal elections is that one candi- 
date hardly ever abused the other, even 
through his election agents. There are 
practically no abusive electioneering graf- 
fiti. Perhaps the most malicious of the 
few abusive graffiti hitherto discovered is, 
“A man writes himself down an ass unless 
he votes for Quintius.”” As a proper form 


of superlative contumely, it might be rec- 
ommended to the less classically minded 
electioneerers of to-day.—Spectator. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ARROW HUNT. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 

The four little Dentons and their mam- 
ma were spending a month in the coun- 
try, in the place where the children’s 
papa used to live whén he was a little 
boy. 

Every Saturday papa came out from the 
city and spent Saturday and Sunday with 
them, and every Saturday he thought of 
some new game to play or took them to 
one of his favorite places. 

He showed Bennie and Robbie how to 
make paper boats and sail them on the 
little stream where he sailed boats when 
he was a little boy; and he showed Mollie 
and little Jane how to build playhouses 
out of stone by laying stones in rows on 
the grass and dividing them off into 
squares for rooms. He showed Benny and 
Robbie how to make johnny-jump-ups 
wrestle, and Mollie and little Jane how to 
make the seeds of the jewelweed pop, and 
how to make teapots out of poppy heads, 

Such good times as they had had, and 
now it was the last Saturday of their stay, 
for they must go home on Monday. 

“Now, Papa Denton,’”’ said Mollie, 
catching hold of papa’s hand as he stepped 
off the train, *‘you must think of the very 
best play you ever knew for us to play this 
afternoon!’’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ cried Benny, ‘‘something 
fine and splendid for us to play on our 
last Saturday in the country!’’ 

When papa had had his nap he called 
the children and said, ‘‘The game I have 
thought of for you to play is the ‘arrow 
hunt.’ It was my favorite game when I 
was a boy.”’ 

‘An arrow hunt! How do you play that 
game?’’ cried all the little Dentons at 
once, 

“This is the way,’’ said Mr, Denton. 
‘Tl am going to take a piece of chalk and 
mark arrows on the walk and the fence 
and the trees, or anything I choose as I 
walk along. This is the way the arrows 
will look,’’ and he took a piece of board 
and drew on it an arrow. 

**T will go ahead, and in fifteen minutes 
you may come after me and follow wher- 
ever the arrows lead. You will have to 
look sharp and go the way that the arrow 
points. At the end of the arrows, if you 
follow them right, you will find a big red 
arrow, and you may have whatever the 
arrow rests on. I will begin on the board 
walk, but you must not look to see which 
way I go.”’ 

The fifteen minutes seemed very long to 
wait, but by and by they were past, and 
away rao the little Dentons. Mamma 
stood in the door and watched them till 
they were out of sight at the turn of the 
road. Then she put on her hat, took a 
basket and four colored hoops and eight 
pointed sticks and started off across the 
fields. 

The little Dentons looked carefully for 
the arrow marks. They led down the 
board walk, and when they went out the 
gate they found them on the board fence 
that ran along bya meadow. At the turn 
in the road they stopped, and it was some 
minutes before they found where the next 
arrow was marked. It was on the fence 
and pointed straight up into the air. 

“Oh,’’ said Mollie, ‘‘it goes up into the 
sky, and we can’t go up there,”’ 

“TI think it goes over the fence,’’ said 
Benny, and he climbed on the fence and 
shouted, 

**Yes, here itis! Come on!” 

The next arrow was on a round stone, 
Little Jane found it, and then they found 
them on other stones. 

It was great fun hunting for the arrows, 
and they led the children into all sorts of 
places. They led along by the side of a 
brook for quite a while, then across the 
brook on stepping-stones, then up a hill, 
only to turn round and lead them down 
again. They went through a stony pas- 
ture, and past a field of corn tallér than 
the children, and by and by they led into 
a pretty wood and along a path which 
wound in and out among the trees. 

The children had never been to these 
woods, but they knew their papa would 
not let them get lost, so they followed the 
arrows deep into the wood, until all at 
once they came to an open space, and in 
the very centre of the grassy plot was 
spread a tabie-cloth, and on it were sand- 
wiches and cakes and berries, and four 
white boxes, which looked very much like 
candy boxes, and in the centre of the 
cloth were four colored hoops and eight 
sticks, and on top of them was a big red 
arrow. 

Before the children could say a word, or 
even look round, out from the bushes 
stepped papa and mamma, and papa said: 

‘This is the end of the arrow hunt, and 
here we will have our supper, and after 
supper we will play another game,’’ Then 
they all sat down and enjoyed the good 
things. 

After supper mamma took the pretty 
hoops and sticks and showed the children 





how to play “grace-hoops,”’ a game which 
she used to play when she was a little 
girl. 

When the sun was nearly down they 
went home, and when the children cud- 
dled down in bed that night they said to 
each other: 

“This was the very best day of all.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


The Lady—I gave you a piece of pie 
last week, and you've been sending your 
friends here ever since. 

The Tramp — You're mistaken, lady; 
them was my enemies, 


*“Bliggins is very slow to anger,” said 
the little person who always says kind 
things. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Miss Cayenne. ‘He 
is so dense that he doesn’t perceive when 
he ought to resent something until it is 
too late.’’— Washington Star. 


A mother was talking to her little chil- 
dren about going to bed early. ‘*Ted,’’ 
she said, *‘you and Ethel ought to go to 
bed with the sun. The chickens do.”’ 

“Yes, I know they do, mamma,”’ Ted 
replied, “but the old hen always goes 
with ’em.’’—Record-Herald. 


Managing Editor (to proprietor)—Flyer, 
our new man, ought to have a permanent 
position. [e's the best reporter we have. 

Proprietor—How’s that? I thought he 
was a regular stick. 

Managing Editor — Stick? Why, he’sa 
genius! He found the broken rail that 
caused that accident on the railroad, and 
sat on a stone eight hours waiting for the 
accident to occur, so he could get the re- 
port in to night’s paper.—The Railroad 
Gazette. 


In the country where Thomas Nelson 
Page once lived, there was a man who, 
having lived an irregular life, came to his 
last illness. Realizing his situation, he 
sent for the minister, who talked with 
him kindly about his spiritual affairs. He 
said, ‘‘You repent of your sins?’’ *‘Yes.’’ 
**You pray for forgiveness?’’ “I try to.”’ 
“You renounce the devil and all his 
works?” ‘Well, now, doctor, do you 
think I’m in a condition to make an enemy 
of anybody?”’ 


After Wing Chow bad studied at Sun- 
day school and become a member of a 
church, he decorated his remarks with 
Scriptural phrases. After a time he grew 
dissatisfied and pleaded for an increase of 
wages. “You vely lich woman, I vely 
poor man,”’ he explained, ‘‘money I wish 
you more give me.’’ Mrs. Dash refused, 
and Wing Chow appeared to submit. But 
on the following morning, when she en- 
tered her dining-room, though the room 
had been swept, the table laid, and every- 
thing left in perfect order, there was no 
Wing Chow. Beneath a plate the per- 
plexed mistress found a note, which read 
as follows: ‘*You vely lich woman, I vely 
poor man. I[aske you more money; you 
givee me none, Oh, Lamb of God! I go.”’ 


The newly-elected Methodist bishop, 
Dr. William Burt, is noted for his cheer 
ful and placid manuer. Heis never heard 
to complain. A clergyman complimented 
Dr. Burt one day on his good disposition, 

**You never growl about anything,”’ he 
said. ‘*No matter what kind of a meal is 
set before you, you eat it cheerfully. If 
you are feeling poorly, you conceal it. 
How did you manage to acquire sucha 
fine habit of good-humored tolerance?”’ 

‘*Maybe the remark of a child that I 
once overheard helped me to learn to 
grumble as little as possible,’’ said Dr. 
Burt. ‘While I was studying at Wilbra- 
ham Academy I spent a few days with the 
child’s father—a good man, but a chronic 
growler. We were all sitting in the par- 
lor one night when the question of food 
arose. The child, a little girl, told clev- 
erly what each member of the family 
liked best. Finally it came to the father’s 
turn to be described. 

***And what do I like, Nancy?’ he said, 
laughing. 

***You,’ said the little girl slowly—‘well, 
you like most anything we haven't got.’ ”’ 


> .<__——— 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum f-——dalinns, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 





TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stonz BuackweEL.t, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JournAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents 





E COME TO YOU ‘much larger than, we 
are here, of course, and beariug a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10¢.; 12 for 20c.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you — If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
OHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Hoston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 

its Regulation by the State. - 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, ores, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


get from no other svurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLtumgEes OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 





Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth, 

PRICE, $1.00, 

Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 

ively treated. 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 


2—6 New Reade *t., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear.. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Sctence Publishing Company, 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank: | 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, | 





28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1,00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
(620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
| built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures cc m- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
| eight months. 


| For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secretary, . 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 

Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to-establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 


} 
| 





Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can | 


For catalogues and information apply te 


_ PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904 Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














| 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


54th Aunual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
| catalogue. 
| CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
| 2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


=_——— 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Isa Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
eles, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fo mill, ete. k press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prepay is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 














iT NEEDS 


| Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
| are now employed, and there should be twice ag 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those|who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, ana thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
| money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific agpeenine, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. 0. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
|The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
| Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


| Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
| Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
| terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 Park Square 
| Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 

for sale at this studio, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not, 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IS MANLY CHARACTER ENDANGERED? 

More than twenty years ago, when in 
Leipzig on business, I was surprised at 
the horror expressed by an intelligent 
Germ+n manufacturer at the employment 
of women as teachers in American public 
schools, Even as educators of their own 
sex their employment was regarded by 
him with great disfavor, but the very idea 
of their being preceptors of boys or young 
men seemed preposterous and contrary to 
the order of nature. 

At that time the participation of women 
in professional pursuits was regarded as 
an anomaly. A woman lawyer, pbysiciau 
or clergyman was supposed to be a sort 
of monster, to be regarded with aversion 
by all sane and right-minded men and 
women. But judging from reports of the 
recent International Women’s Congress in 
Berlin, the capability and success of wom- 
en in public vocations is no longer doubt- 
ed or denied. The fear that women as 
public speakers or workers will thereby 
be made masculine and unattractive has 
been replaced by a dread lest men will be- 
come ‘‘feminized’’ by their contact with 
strong-minded women. A similar fear 
has often been expressed by distinguished 
male educators in our own country, but 
aparently without the slightest founda. 
dation. 

Adele Schrieder, in the Vossiche Zeitung, 
says: 

“The American and the German women 
were undoubtedly the most prominent 
elements that dominated the Cungress. 
The first were distinguished by elegance 
and decision; the latter by their winning 
warmth, naturalness and impulsiveness. 
The majority of Germans gave voice to a 
deep, motherly sentiment, not only for 
one’s own family, but for all mankind, 
and their strong individuality was every- 
where intertwined with a decided and 
powerful social feeling. 

‘‘One of the most pleasurable signs dur- 
ing the Congress, and one which lasted 
throughout, was the beginning of a better 
understanding among men and women 
upon the basis of the new relation; the 
sound of bitter invective had disappeared, 
and the feminine, which in the beginning 
of the movement, erroneously and witha 
feeling of pride, was thrown into the 
background, appeared again and came to 
the front in evident self-satisfaction. It 
is no longer equality, but equal value 
which has become the watchword; it is 
no longer against man, but in company 
with him, that we must fight for the good 
of the entire race, as women and as moth- 
ers, 

“To the most prejudiced and cynical 
opponent, in so far as it seemed worth 
while to him to attend the Congress, the 
argument no lunger holds that women are 
striving to become men; but already a 
new cry is raised and a new fear sounded 
in place of the old opposition, that man 
and our civilization may become effemin- 
ate, and that the feminine may become 
dominant. But, as one of our German 
speakers so well and convincingly said: 
‘Are our present conditions without blem- 
ish? Is the existing order, with all its 
coarseness and vulgarity, with its lies and 
vices, so perfect that a change would 
necessarily mean retrogression? Have 
men to give up their nob‘e characteristics, 
their splendid qualities, in taking on 
something woman possesses? Are depths 
of feeling, refinement, genuine love, sub- 
ordination of the sensuous, only womanly 
gifts? Are our men so self-satisfied and 
happy that no better path can be pointed 
out by which they could find a deeper 
and truer happiness? Is there really no 
gain for both sexes in learning from one 
another? Would it not lead toa higher 
perfection in both?’ 

‘The gleanings from out the rich harvest 
and wealth of ideas which the Congress 
has brought are many, but one unmistak- 
able sign stands out prominently—that 
the present state of the woman’s move- 
ment, notwithstanding the beat that still 
rages between the combatants, shows it 
to be a movement of reconciliation. Men 
themselves have come nearer to us, and 
although there were few present, those 
who came uttered words of praise and 
encouragement. F 

‘A most brilliant sight it was to see 
the 2,000 young girls for whom an extra 
session was called. How intently they 
listened; how their eyes gleamed with 


workers! They listened with earnestness, 
devotion and enthusiasm, aspiring daugh- 
ters of to-day, noble wives of days to 
come. Short is the span of time that 
separates us from them, and yet how 
much has been accomplished for the 
higher recognition of womev! It is like 
one of those blossoms which bursts over 
night into the light of day, revealing all 
at once the beauty that had been hidden.” 
This distrust of the effect upon mascu- 
line character: f **the dominant feminine”’ 
is not unpature!] in continental Europe, 
or even in Great Britain, because the in- 
stitutions of those countries are toa great 
extent military. Americans who live ina 
vast continent secure against foreign in- 
vasion can scarcely realize the necessity 
of watchful preparation which exists in 
Germany, Sweden, France, Belgium, and 
even in Russia. In those countries where 
every male citizen regards himself as an 
actual or possible soldier, liable to be 
called into the field at any moment, every- 
thing that may tend to discourage martial 
tastes and proclivities may be looked upon 
as dangerous to public safety. But our 
American experience may well be assur- 
ing. Our young men, educated by wom- 
en teachers, certainly show no decline in 
physical courage or vigor, Our recent 
Spanish war and our policy of imperial- 
ism do not point at all in that direction. 
H. B. B. 





GEORGE MEREDITH ON WOMEN. 


George Meredith has before this de- 
clared himself in favor of the ballot for 
women. Ina recent interview in a Lon- 
don daily, be says: 


Women are not trusted because it is 
feared they would make a revolution if 
power were theirs. We must throw open 
all avenues to women. 

‘Why in the daily papers—even in the 
best of them, like the Westminster Gazette 
and your own paper—are we pestered by 
these (women’s pages) and (women’s col- 
umns) with their horrible fashion plates 
and pictures of mincing, upholstered, and 
brainless creatures? They even put in 
special descriptions of the dresses of 
actresses on first nights. And women 
don’t like it more than men do. To the 
best of them it is an insolence, and the 
best of them are numerous! Women who 
want that sert of thing can get the papers 
that are specially written for them, with 
the kind of pictures that represent the 
kind of woman they want to be—the 
Lady’s This or the Lady’s That. 

The comment of the distinguished nov- 
elist on some *‘Women’s Pages’’ will find 
an echo in the hearts of many women. 

A. & &, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE VS. WAR. 

Frightful scenes are daily taking place 
in Manchuria, where hundreds of thous- 
ands of innocent men, Russians and Jap- 
anese, are suffering from _ privations, 
wounds, disease, and death—killing or 
being killed by each other their sole alter- 
native, in a quarrel they have had no 
hand in making. 

This stupendous crime and folly ought 
to be a perpetual incentive to women to 
claim a voice and a vote in deciding be. 
tween war and peace. When Tolstoi risks 
imprisonment or exile in denouncing this 
senseless waste of blood and treasure, the 
mothers of men should everywhere be 
active in protest against it. 

In view of the absolute power of poli- 
tics over the conditions of family life and 
the happiness of homes, it seems amazing 
that any intelligent woman should be in- 
different or opposed to having her sex em- 
powered to help elect the legislators and 
governors that control all national, State, 
and municipal activities. Nor should any 
men who desire the elimination of war be 
blind to the fact that a purely masculine 
government never did and probably never 
will keep the peace. ‘*The male animal 
is the fighting animal.’’ Peace societies, 
temperance advocates, labor-reformers, 
prison-reformers, opponents of child 
labor, moral reform societies—philanthro- 
pists of every description—can never fully 
accomplish their objects until they have 
first secured the enfranchisement of wom- 
en. This reform underlies all others. 

H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 

The shaded JouRNAL office seemed sud- 
denly irradiated when Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe entered last Tues day, looking bright 
and well, and full of merry spirit. She is 
spending the summer quietly at her home 
near Newport, busy as usual with stud 
and literary occupations. Her little club, 
called ‘*Papetérie,’’ has started very pleas- 
antly. It is a small club of intimates, 
meeting at houses of members once a 
fortnight or thereabouts for exchange of 
books for summer reading and opinions 
on these books. Mrs. Howe is later to 
give a lecture at Bristol Ferry in aid of the 
library. She has been entettaining two of 
her grandsons and their families, including 





prideand joy; how all-absorbed they were, 
hearkening to the words of the older 


the distinguished only great-granddaugh- 
ter, Julia Ward Howe Hall. Mrs. Florence 





Hall of New Jersey will probably be with 
her mother for the rest of the summer. 

The many friends of Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, those bound by personal ties and 
others who know her only thrvugh her 
devoted and able work along suffrage 
lines, will feel the deepest sympathy for 
her in the loss of her husband, Mr. Charles 
Park, who died July 22. Mrs. Park’s ad- 
dress for the present will be Denison 
House, Boston. 

The daily mail brings frequent reminders 
that suffrage workers never long succumb 
to heat or weariness. Mrs. Isabel A. Bald- 
win of San Francisco writes: ‘Our Susan B, 
Anthony Club meets the third Monday of 
every month and bas one hundred and 
forty seven members. We meet in the 
parlors of the members—no refreshments. 
We are each to earn 31.00 for suffrage this 
summer, and tell how we did it at the 
September meeting. Five cents fine for tard- 
iness,—no vacation, as the members voted 
that many were in town and would like to 
come. We are to have a Lucy Stone day 
August fifteenth.’”” We commend these 
methods to other clubs. C. W. 





PRECEPT OR EXAMPLE? 

There are two motives by which one 
may be moved to change his views. He 
may be persuaded by argument that his 
position is untenable and that the new 
theory is right, and thus may be intel- 
lectually convinced; or, he may be shown 
that his neighbors believe in this new 
theory, that the people whom he loves 
and admires believe in it, that wise and 
prominent people believe in it, and thus 
be induced to change his position. 

In the years that are past the advocates 
of woman suffrage have presented uvan- 
swerable arguments before the State and 
national legislatures and before religious 
and political conventions, and whi'e con- 
verting some, they have left the majority 
of their auditors of the same opinion still 
—like the woman who is convinced 
against her will. Recently the I}linois 
Equal Suffrage Association bas amassed 
considerable testimony as to belief in 
woman’s enfranchisement. Ours is an 
agricultural State, and we all know the 
effect when one sheep jumps over the 
fence, 

Five or six years ago we got our first 
leatiet of testimonials—‘tEminent IIli- 
noisaus for. Woman Suffrage.’’ If Royal 
Baking Powder, Ivory Soap, and Swamp 
R vot reach their popularity through long 
lists of people recommending them, we 
felt that our list of eminent suffragists 
ought to have a similar effect. We began 
with Abrabam Lincoln and Frances Wil- 
lard and added to this list about fifty 
names renowned throughout the State. 
A short time later, we gathered up an- 
other group of opinions entitled, ‘‘Labor 
Unions’ Resolutions.’’ These resolutions, 
passed by various labor unions of Chica- 
go, represented the views of 25,000 men. 
Both of these leaflets did excellent ser- 
vice in the legislature and throughout the 
State. 

‘Then two years ago when preparing to 
present to the legislature a bill to allow 
taxpaying women further rights, we asked 
the views of the mayors of Illinois cities, 
as persons well acquainted with the ques- 
tion of civic improvements in which wom- 
en were interested. The mayors of twen- 
ty-five of the leading cities came out 
strongly in favor of taxpaying women 
voting. This collection of opinions was 
published by the Chicago Record-Herald, 
and then printed by us in leaflet form. 
We have one huodred and sixty newspa- 
pers which are sufficiently friendly to wo- 
man suffrage to frequently print for us 
the suffrage articles we send them week- 
ly. To these papers we sent this leaflet 
and generous space was given to its 
opinions. 

Last summer we began another group 
of opinions for another leaflet, asking the 
leading lawyers and judges of Illinois for 
their views. When the opinions began to 
pour in it was evident that no leaflet 
could contain them and so a little booklet 
of fifty-four pages was printed, with the 
opinions of one hundred and ninety-two 
judges and lawyers. We had an edition 
of 10,000 and when this was exhausted, a 
second edition of 5,000 was ordered. To 
this later edition we appended forty-eight 
more Opinions that came in too late for 
insertion in the first edition. We have 
fifty more now ready if we print a third 
edition. 

Kindly notice of this booklet was given 
in our leading newspapers, and we have 
been greatly pleased to hear in conserva- 
tive circles the statement frequently made 
that prejudice against woman suffrage is 
fast dying out, and that many of our lead- 
ing men believe in it. 

In this booklet we tried a new plan, of 
printing not only the opinions sent us 
which were in favor of woman suffrage 
but also those who were against it. We 
were complimented as being very gener- 
ous and fair-minded in doing this, but 
some of the newspaper reviewers said 





that the objections stated were so weak 
and »musing they were as valuable a part 
of the book as the arguments in favor. 
Nine tenths of the opinions cited were 
favorable, and it is generally acknowl- 
edged that we have the cream of the legal 
ability of the State of Illinois on our side. 

If we should secure full woman suffrage 
in the next few years, that would certain- 
ly justify my position that this sort of 
work is more infiuential than arguments 
alone. If wedo not fully succeed imme- 
diately, this work has brought us very 
much nearer the time of full enfranchise- 
ment. So strong!y do I believe in this, 
that if I bad ample means and leisure at 
my command, we would sovun have a 
booklet entitled, ‘‘The Preachers of Iili- 
nois for Equal Suffrage,’ followed in 
quick succession by others giving the 
views of the bankers, the millers, the 
grocers, the butchers, the teachers, the 
docturs, and the housekeepers.—Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch in Union 
Signal. 
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CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The women of Helena, Mont., have 
shown what persistence in a good cause 
can accomplish. The grounds surround- 
ing the government building at Montana's 
capital are noted as among the most beau- 
tiful in the country, and for this fact all 
the credit is due the women of the city. 
After the structures were finished, no ap- 
propriation was made for laying out the 
grounds properly, and they were left 
bare and unattractive. The women de- 
cided it was a reproach to their State to 
leave the grounds so naked of verdure, 
and they eucceeded in getting enough 
money from their treasury to buy the 
young trees. These they watered and 
tended with their own hands for three 
years, and of the 150 trees set out they 
lost only four. At the end of the three 
years the women got a bill through the 
Legislature providing for the care of the 
government grounds, and since then the 
trees have been cared for by the State 
gardener. But to the women belongs the 
credit of the beautiful lawns. 


=_——-_ — 


A CORRECTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journai : 

The main point of my letter of July 23, 
on **Do We Need a Big Navy?” was vitiated 
by a misprint of 100" for 700." What 
I meant to say was that during the last 
eighteen years, while population bas in- 
creased 50 per cent. and wealth 100 per 
cent., the cost of the navy has advanced 
700 per cent. Yours sincerely, 

Lucia AMES MEAD. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








This is the motto on the walls of the 
Pioneer Club, the great liberal woman’s 
organization in London: ‘‘In sinall things, 
liberty; in great things, unity; in all 
things, charity.” 

The American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association has merged itself with the 
American League for Civic Improvement, 
and it has been decided that the new name 
shall be the American Civic League, The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Ameriean Park 
and Outdoor Art Association becomes 
affiliated with the new association under 
the name of the Woman's Outdoor League, 
witb Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh of Chi- 
cago asits president. Mrs. Sylvester Bax- 
ter of Malden will continue to represent 
Massachusetts in the directory; arts and 
crafts are in charge of Mrs. M. F. John- 
ston of Richmond, Va.; the department 
of railroad improvements has been given 
to Mrs. A, E. McCrea of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Conde Hamlin of St. Paul has charge 
of the press department. 

Mrs. Margaret Hamiiton Welch, who 
died, July 14, in a sanatorium in Liberty, 
L. L., was one of the best known of New 
York club women, and admired every- 
where for her loveliness of character. 
She was a member of Sorosis, of the New 
York Woman’s Press Club, of the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club, and of several literary 
organizations, and always a distinguished 
figure at the biennial conventions. Her 
career as a writer begau twenty years ago, 
on the death of her husband, Philip H. 
Welch, the humorist, when the burden of 
supporting her family fell to her. She 
was a valued contributor to Harper’s Ba- 
zar, the N. Y. Evening Post and other 
journals. Two years ago Mrs. Welch 
went to Italy and the south of France for 
the benefit of her health, but the change 
of climate proved of little avail. Last 
winter she went to Liberty, L. I., for open 
air treatment. Her four children survive 
her—Pau] Hamilton, graduated last month 
from a law school, Emily Hamilton, grad- 
uating this year from Vassar, Janet and 
Philip, a young son in school, 

The Woman’s Club of Grand Ledge, 
Mich., invited everr woman in the city 
who was over sixty-five to come to a 





meeting in June. Forty-two came. of 
these, twenty-two were in their Sixties, 
thirteen in their seventies, seven in their 
eighties, the oldest, “Grandma Aldrich.» 
being 89. Each was asked to give some 
reminiscence of her pioneer life. Mrs, 
Mary Rogers told of settling in Kato 
Rapids sixty-six years ago; their houge 
had neither doors, windows nor chimney 
and their neighbors were Indians. bears 
and wolves, She walked three miles sum. 
mer and winter to school. Another pio. 
neer told of the custom of carrying one’s 
shoes and stockings until within sight of 
the meeting-house, because one pair of 
shoes had to last a long time. 





The week ending July 23 was ‘“‘woman’s 
week” at the summer assembly, Lake. 
side, O. The Lakeside Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held their tenth annual 
convention, and the King’s Daughters 
and missionary women gathered and one 
day was in charge of the Woman’s Chris. 
tian Temperance Union with equal suf. 
frage as the leading topic. The speakers 
were Mrs. F. B. Perkins, of Toledo; 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, and 
Mrs. Florence D. Richards, of Leipsic, 
In the afternoon there was a suffrage cop: 
test for the gold medal. 





A MEMORIAL TO GAIL HAMILTON. 

Relatives and friends of Mary Abby 
Dodge, well known to the public as Gail 
Hamilton, gathered at the village church 
in Hamilton, Mass., June 29, to partici- 
pate in the dedication ofa beautifu! me- 
morial window, the gift of her sister, 
Miss H. Augusta Dodge. It is the design 
of Alfred Schroff of Boston, executed by 
Cyrus Hamlio Farley of Portland, Me., a 
nephew of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the mis- 
sionary. 

The aubject is Immortality; which from 
early girlhood to the last hours of her 
life, was a theme of absorbing interest in 
Miss Dodge’s thought and writing. In 
the midst of her exacting social and pub- 
lic duties in Washington, she gave much 
thought to this subject; and after her ee. 
vere illness at the home of Mr. Blaine, in 
which she believed she had for seven 
weeks ‘encamped on the further if not 
the furthest side of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death,” she felt that she hada 
message for the world. She sent it in the 
form of a letter to the church in Hamil- 
ton, and in response to hundreds of letters 
of inquiry, published it. During the last 
months her thought and conversation 
were constantly upon the future, and she 
confessed that a ‘‘new page in the Book of 
Life was opened up to her.’’ The last 
Sunday of conscious life was spent with 
her sister in reading over and over those 
passages in the New Testament which 
would give her more light. 

Very appropriate then is the memorial, 
emphasizing especially her religious life, 
and the great hope to which she often gave 
ex pression. 





WOMAN’S INVASION OF NEW INDUSTRIAL 
FIELDS. 


Woman’s invasion of the industrial field 
is a subject that has caused leaders of or- 
ganized labor much thought in the past 
few years. It promises to become a still 
greater problem in the future, for the 
spirit of commercialism and the greater 
freedom of woman combine to open up 
new avenues for her activity. 

The outcome of the action recently 
taken by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of America, a2 
organization composed of packing-house 
employees, in seeking to bar women from 
that field of activity, will be watched with 
interest by students of this social prob- 
lem. Womeu using knives and steels 
have always been denied membership iu 
the Butchers’ Union. Recently the butch- 
ers have gone further and demanded of 
the packers that the women engaged in 
that occupation be replaced by men. 
Sentiment plays an important part in the 
demand, but there is another and more 
real object behind the agitation. Women 
work for lower wages than men and 
readily adapt themselves to the work, 80 
that men are being crowded out. ‘'Bru- 
talizing’’ and ‘‘unwomanly”’ are the terms 
used by Michael Donnelly, president of 
the butcher workmen in the packing- 
houses. But Donnelly is a far-secing 
leader. By putting forward the senti- 
mental side of the question he is moré 
likely to have public opinion on his side. 

‘I have seen women standing in a pool 
of blood, with arms bared to the elbows, 
cutting open hogs’ heads while the flesh 
was still quivering,’’ a Kansas City butcb- 
er told me. ‘This spirit of commercial- 
ism is going too far when it calls that 
woman's wok,” he added. There is 
something that shocks the sensibilities in 
seeing a woman at work in a slaughter 
house. We like ratherto think of her 38 
shuddering and turning away from the 
sight of blood. That is weakness, pe! 
haps, but it is womanly. We love her 
better for that weakness. Working i2 
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such an environment may not necessarily 
prutalize @ woman’s nature, but few of us 
gould care to see our sisters or daughters 
engaged in such work. 

Few people know to what extent wom- 
ep are invading our great packing houses. 
The number in the Chicago stockyards 
pas almost doubled in the past year. At 
the present time two thousand women are 
employed there. It is true that a little 
jess than half that number are engaged in 
the revolting work described, the major- 
ity being employed in painting and label- 
ing cans, Wrapping and packing soap and 
patterine. To such work the butchers 
make no objection. But the number en- 

ed in the less pleasing occupation is 
gradually being increased. Last summer 
the sausagemakers at the stockyards went 
on strike. The strike was not sanctioned 
by the national officers of the organiza- 
tion, and when the men refused to return 
to work the packers proceeded to fill 
their places with women. The men had 
struck witbout authority. The women 
are at work to-day, filling, linking and 
trimming sausage. The men are seeking 
work. What wages the women are being 
paid is known only to themselves and 
their employers. They are Lithuanian 
peasant women. Few can speak the Eng- 
lish language. To organize them would 
be practically impossible, even were it 
advisable, which the union officials do 
not believe. But at frequent intervals a 
few men are laid off and a few more wom- 
en hired. Can the union stop the inno- 
vation? 

In its crusade against this invasion of 
women, the Butchers’ Union has the 
active sympathy of many prominent in 
social settlement work. They agree with 
the men that the work is brutalizing, but 
it raises an interesting question: What is 
woman’s work? That she has entered 
the industrial field to stay there is no 
doubt. That she is invading new fields 
each year is equally certain. Within the 
past ten years the number of women in 
the United States engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations has increased by two millions. 
The army of unemployed men has also in- 
creased, although the number can not be 
accurately estimated, as it fluctuates with 
trade conditions. To what extent is the 
latter condition the result of the for- 
mer? 

The Franklin Union of Pressfeeders 
went on strike nearly a year ago for an 
increase in wages. The places of the men 
were taken by girls at about one-half the 
wages the men had been receiving. The 
employers say that the experiment has 
proved a success, not alone by reason of 
the reduced cost of operation, but also by 
the increased output. The girls bave 
proved more efficient than men. The 
strike is still on, so that allowance must 
be made for the statement of the employ- 
ers, but one thing is certain, the work is 
being done by girls in a field hitherto con- 
sidered as belonging to men. Within the 
past year messenger boys in Boston and 
Chicago wenton strike. Inboth instances 
their places were filled by girls. The man- 
ager of the Chicago concern told me, ‘*The 
girls are more satisfactory than the boys. 
They don’t stop to look at windows so 
much.’’ One would hardly expect to find 
women at work in a brass foundry. Like 
a slaughter-house, a foundry seems out of 
woman’s sphere. But in Chicago there 
aie more than two hundred girls employed 
as coremakers in brass foundries. They 
do the work as well as men at much lower 
wages. You can also find women at work 
in blacksmith shops, making horse nails. 
In can factories they outnumber men. 
That the number of women employed in 
shops and factories will be increased ra- 
ther than diminished in the future seems 
certain, Agitation against unrestricted 
immigration is sure to result in legisla. 
tion being enacted making it more diffi- 
cult for cheap foreign labor to come to 
our shores. That will offer still greater 
Opportunities for women. Increased op- 
portunities for women means decreased 
Opportunities for men. 

The move of the stockyards butchers, 
conducted under the guise of sentiment, 
but in realitya measure of self-protection, 
may prove the forerunner of similar moves 
on the part of other unions. The strik- 
ing messenger boys afew months ago in 
4 letter to the public press appealed to 
the mothers of the girls who were taking 
their places, urging them to keep their 
daughters out of the messenger service on 
moral grounds. Only in a few directions 
bas this open opposition to girls been 
shown, but it is likely to appear in many 
before lyng. As woman enters new fields 
aud men are displaced, the feeling of op- 
Position will grow. The unions have 
beea compelled to restrict the number of 
‘pprentices in skilled trades to prevent 
vercrowding as far as possible. They 
May soon find it necessary to limit the 
sphere of woman’s activity for the same 
Teason. At present the agitation is to 


organiza women and secure for them 
équal 
But that policy is 


‘qual wages with men fer 
Work performed. 





meeting with but a very limited measureof 
success.— Luke Grant in The World To 
Day for August. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. P 
Dr. Ella G. Lupton, of Gallipolis, was 
recently elected president of the Gallia 
(Ohio) County Medical Society. Dr. Lup- 
ton was formerly assistant physician at 
the Toledo (Ohio) State Hospital. 


Dr. Mollie A. Clark, Macon, Georgia, 
was elected one of the two vice-presidents 
of the State Medical Association of Geor- 
gia, at the fifty-fifth annual meeting. 


is Medical 
Borough of 


Dr. Florence G. Emerson 
School Inspector for the 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Mary King Robbie, of San Antonio, 
Tex., was one of two students graduated 
“Cum Laude,”’ from the Fort Worth Med- 
ical College, Tex., this year. 


There are no special medical colleges 
for women in India, but special arrange- 
ments are made for women students in 
the colleges for men. The degrees and 
diplomas of the universities are open to 
women, and a number of women have 
taken the Licentiate’s Diploma, and a few 
the Bachelor’s Degree. The total num- 
ber of women medical students number 
over 250. Of these a very large propor- 
tion are Indian Christians. The passed 
students find employment in the hospitals 
of the State, of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, and of the mission societies. There 
is a training school for nursing and mid- 
wifery attached to the Cama Female Hos 
pital at Bombay. Women are also admit- 
ted to the Eden Female Hospital at Cal- 
cutta as pupil midwives if they havea fair 
knowledge of English. 





MAKING THE MOST OF OPPPORTUNITY. 

A Massachusetts woman, whose hus- 
band was trying to introduce an American 
invention, found herself left alone in Lon- 
don by her husband’s sudden death, She 
had two hundred and fifty dollars after 
the funeral expenses were paid, and rather 
than go home to be dependent, she re- 
solved to seek fortune on the spot. Fora 
time she cast about for a promising open- 
ing—some occupation for which she was 
personally fitted, and which would pay 
her enough to live on. At length the 
chance remark of a fellow countrywoman 
gave her an idea. She sent most of her 
money to the United States to pay for a 
supply of beans and cranberries, set up a 
cook-stove in her room, and mailed cards 
to American residents in London, stating 
that after a certain date she would supply 
them with baked beans and brown bread 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and cran- 
berry pies every day. 

Orders came before she was fairly ready. 
She supplied food that ‘‘tasted like home.”’ 
In three months she moved to larger 
quarters and employed five assistants, and 
at the end of a year she opened a regular 
shop, where she sold not only beans and 
cranberry pies, but every American thing 
the exile longs for, from shoes to confec- 
tionery, not omitting ice-eream soda, 
which had been unknownin London. She 
is now a rich woman.— Youth's Compan- 
ion. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF DAY NURSERIES. 





The biennial meeting of the Federation 
of Day Nurseries will probably be held in 
New York sometime in November. It 
has been proposed to hold the conference, 
the fourth in a series which had its incep- 
tion at informal meetings in Boston in 
1897 and Chicago in 1898, at St. Louis in 
the early summer, but with the abandon. 
ment of the day nursery plans in connec- 
tion with the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion the date was changed until fall. 

The Federation has an office in New 
York City (21 West 44th Street, with Miss 
Marjory Hall as secretary). As a man- 
ager of the day nursery exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition, which, during six 
months admitted 10,000 children, and 
which gave such decided impetus to the 
day nursery movement, and as an officer 
of both the New York and national asso- 
ciations, Miss Hall represents the most 
progressive workers in this field. 

A directory of day nurseries in the 
United States and Canada has just been 
issued from the office of the Federation, 
which shows in detail the remarkable ex- 
pansion of the idea. Fifty years ago the 
first day nursery was started in this coun- 
try—the ‘Nursery and Child’s Hospital 
in New York City’”—and for a quarter of 
a century this and a Philadelphia nursery 
were the only ones at work in tbe United 
States. The remarkable growth of chari- 
ties of this sort has thus been within the 
last twenty-five years. To-day there are 
nearly two hundred and fifty nurseries in 
the United States. It is estimated that 





11,000 children are cared for daily in these 
nurseries. 

“The day nursery accepts hints and 
methods in settlement work which can be 
applied to its own problems,” writes Miss 
Hall, in Charities. “It accepts the spirit 
and temper of modern organized charity. 
It desires, above all, that nursery life be 
made, as far as possible, non-institutional. 

**Practical philanthropy holds that, un- 
less the parents are cruel, vicious, or im- 
moral, the home, however humble, fur- 
nishes the best environment for the grow- 
ing child. Since the advent of the day 
nursery, the cry, ‘put away tbe children,’ 
is far less often heard. That in saving so 
many of them, we have in such measure 
maintained the integrity of home life and 
continue so to do, is quite as hopeful a 
feature of the work as is the advance 
within the nursery in all that makes for 
its practical usefulness.”’ 





CO-EDUCATION AS SEEN BY A FRENCH 


PROFESSOR. 

Professor Firmin Counort, who has 
been teaching in the Springfield (Mass ) 
schools, writes entertainingly in the 
Springfield Republican of the differences 
between Frencb and American education- 
al methods. Concerning coéducation he 
says: 

‘After this, my first year in America, 
many comparisons arise in my mind be- 
tween our schools, which I know, and 
yours, which I know just a little. In 
France we are aware that you favor coéd- 
ucation. Until now we have a somewhat 
poor idea of this system, and two attempts 
made among us gave discouraging results. 
In hamlets only are boys and girls in the 
same rooms, in all other public and pri- 
vate schools they are separated. Some 
years ago Mr. Boissiere, rector of the 
large district of Auvergne, proposed peri- 
odical excursions where students of both 
sexes might enjoy each other’s society 
under the eyes of their teachers. The 
whole press, I mean the so-called respect- 
able one, screamed at him as our respect- 
able press knows how ,to scream. In 
France, if boys and girls were brought up 
together, we would be afraid of too many 
marriages. I am just reading in a maga- 
zine that, in America, the reluctance for 
marriage must be ascribed to coéduca- 
tion. To. tell the truth, I stand open- 
mouthed. 

‘Sincerely speaking, | was more or less 
prejudiced against coéducation, and my 
astonishment grew stronger when I saw 
that, in your schools, teaching was per- 
formed mostly by women; but I stood 
almost stupefied, one morning, in seeing 
a maid drilling 30 or 40 boys and girls 
nearly as oldas herself. My ideas about 
gymnastics, the military spirit of our 
people, the thought that the grandsons of 
Grant’s, McClellan’s, Sherman’s, Meade’s 
veterans were drilled by feeble women, 
all, in fact, caused a surprise to my mind. 

“Shall I say, after one year, that my 
wonder has been decreasing from week to 
week? Unfortunately we have not your 
strong laws for the protection of woman. 
hood, and perhaps we of the Latin race 
have not so much respect for the other 
sex. Whatever it may be, I can witness 
that I have noticed nothing to be deplored 
in the schools where I have taught. Boys 
and girls behave in a respectful manner 
toward each other, and, as for the women 
whom I have seen at work, I stand in 
complete admiration for their talent, their 
quiet demeanor, their devotion; and I 
wonder how they can succeed in ruling so 
well and without more restraint their nu- 
merous and so diverse pupils, How do 
they succeed in maintaining order and 
discipline without punishment and cries? 
It isamystery tome. I know that there 
are men in this country who regret the 
presence of so many women on the school 
staff. They think, and I think with them, 
that men would probably have a stronger 
hand in preparing children for life; let me 
think, on the other hand, that the mild 
influence of those distinguisbed and de- 
voted women teachers will be regretted if 
they are replaced by men. We men have 
not generally that smiling patience, that 
gift of persuading the roughest tempers, 
which characterize women.”’ 





SILVER SOAP A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS 

Miss Kate Gordon, corresponding secre- 
tary of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, calls the attention 
of all readers of the WomMAN’sS JOURNAL 
interested ‘in labor-saving devices to a 
soap for cleaning silver, which a friend of 
hers is preparing to place on the market. 
Miss Gordon, after duly trying it, feels 
that she can recommend its use to all her 
suffrage friends; and she further recom- 
mends that the time saved over the two 
or three hour methods in polishing with 
ammonia and whiting, be utilized in good 
suffrage work of some kind. 

This excellent soap is made from a rec- 
ipe owned by a Southern family, whose 
silver is a pride not alone because of its 





beauty of design, but because the service 
always looks as if fresh from the usual 
cleaning-day in vogue in most families. 
This is accomplished by using the silver 
soap daily in the ordinary cleansing, 
which proves that no injurious acids are 
employed. 

In first using the soap, wash the silver 
in very bot water and ordinary laundry 
soap to remove all the old whiting, and 
then apply the soap either with a soft 
cloth or with a brush if the silver is 
repoussée, and lukewarm water. Rinse 
in clear water, dry, and with a single rub 
with a chamois, the silver will be found 
to have a brilliant polish. This soap is 
invaluable tor keeping toilet silver prop- 
erly. 

Address Silver, Two and one-half Mur- 
ray Street, New York City. Fifteen cents 
a cake, or two for 25 cents. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in Bristol, Pa., writes: ‘*The 
JOURNAL is always greeted with a wel. 
come, Though so good in all respects, it 
grows better and better. How essential 
it is to the cause it so ably and so happily 
advocates!’’ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
early publication an important biograph- 
ical and critical work on ‘‘Women in the 
Fine Arts,’’ by Clara Erskine Clement, 
author of ‘‘Artists of the 19th Century.”’ 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union exhibit at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, isin the Varied Industries Build- 
ing. Mrs. Addie Northam Fields, just 
from Mexico, where she has been two 
years establishing the W. C. T. U. work, 
has been employed to attend the exhibit. 


The Woman's Trade Union League 
Committee invites any friends of the 
Trade Union movement to an open meet- 
ing on Sunday, July 31, at 4 P. M., at 264 
Boylston Street. Miss Emily Balch will 
speak of the aims of the League. Miss 
Gertrude Barnum of the Illinois League 
and members of the various Boston Wom- 
en’s Unions will report. 


The Burrage Hospital, which has been 
in process of construction for several 
years on Bumpkin Island in Boston Har- 
bor, is now completed in every detail. 
This hospital is made possible by the 
philanthropic spirit of one Boston woman 
—Mrs. Alice H, Burrage, wife of Mr. Al- 
bert C. Burrage, who has been assisted in 
her noble work by other members of her 
family. It isa free summer hospital for 
crippled and deformed children whose 
parents or guardians are unable to pro- 
vide proper care or treatment for them. 
Infants and very young children suffering 
from acute diseases will be admitted only 
in exceptional cases. The hospital has 
one of the finest sites in the harbor on 
the top of Bumpkin Island, between 
Hull, Hingham and Point Allerton. 


The head of a department store which 
employs 500 girls says that his social sec- 
retary has been worth to him in cash 
three times as much as her service has 
cost him. She has given the girls talks 
on hygiene, thus improving their health 
and their physical effectiveness. She has 
organized literary clubs amoug them, 
thus stimulating them mentally and im- 
proving the social atmosphere of the 
store. She has mothered the girls, many 
of whom are the daughters of immigrants, 
and who in our public schools have en- 
joyed opportunities which their mothers 
never had, These girls accordingly, at 


the most critical age, make the perilous 





discovery that they know more than their 
mothers do. The social secretary is one 
whose knowledge and position they re- 
spect, and one to whom they can go as a 
friend. And if she is what she ought to 
be, she acquires an influence over them 
which is as valuable to the girls as it is to 
their employer.—Social Service. 


Until recently there were few educated 
women here from Finland, the few includ- 
ing chiefly the wives and daughters of 
some Finnish professional men. So short 
is the time allowed the exile to leave the 
empire that in most cases the unfortunate 
is obliged to sail without his family, de- 
pending upon the members of his home 
circle to follow as best they can. Hence 
the number of educated Finnish women 
in America will steadily increase with the 
arrival of the families of the exiles and 
refugees. Notable among the women 
already established here are two women 
physicians, Drs. Eskelin and Ahjlqvist. 
One is now preparing for the regents’ ex- 
amination in Boston with a view to prac- 
ticing in Massachusetts; the other is sim- 
ilarly engaged with the same end in view 
in Michigan. Both are daughters of pa- 
triots; both have been bereaved by the 
exiling of loved ones, 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


OUND tate Fo, ie 
NTRP. LOC. 2.80. 


$12.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Davs, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Goston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


Pa 



























Cheapest rates. 
tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


«One Night at Sea’’ or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. 


Good board. 


Heautiful scenery. This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent, Union Wharf, Boston. 








=". display of Gloves, 


Belts, Veilings and 


Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 





pieces of adornment 
FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


shown at 


MISS 
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THE MASQUERADE. 
BY OLIVE CUSTANCE. 
Masked dancers in the Dance of life 
We meve sedately . . . wearily together, 
Afraid to show a sign of inward strife, 
We bold our souls in tecber. 


We dance with proud and smiling lips, 
With frank appealing eyes, with shy hands 
clinging. 
We sing, and few will question if there slips 
A sob into our singing 


Each has a certain step to learn, 
Our prisoned feet move staidly in set 
paces, 
And to and fro we pass, since life is stern, 
Patiently, with masked faces. 
Yet some there are who will not dance, 
They sit apart most sorrowful and splen- 
did, 
But all the rest trip on as in a trance, 
Until the Dance is ended. 


<>~?<e—___—_—— 


THE COMMON HERD. 


BY 8S. W. GILLIAN. 





‘‘The common herd—God bless us,every one! 

We common folk who toil from sun to sun; 

We who our brother’s hardships understand, 

Nor strive to hide the callous on each hand; 

We who in countless thousands throng the 
street, 

Oft silent though in sympathy we greet; 

Without our help what great thing has been 
done! 

“The common herd’’—God bless us, every 
one! 

‘The common herd’’—that flinches not from 
toil 

Through freezing winters, when the sum- 
mers broil; 

That bravely treads its round from day to 
day, 

And clothes and feeds itself on meagre pay; 

That comes more near content than they who 
boast 

A daily income that would feed a host; 

That sweetly sieeps when each day’s toil is 
done— ‘ 

‘*The common herd’’—God bless us, every 


one! 
—Baitimore American. 





THE LIFT OF THE HEART. 
BY ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS. 
When we stand with the woods around us 
And the great boughs overhead ; 
When the wind blows cool on our foreheads, 
And the breath of the pines is shed; 
When the song of the thrush is ringing— 
Wonderful, rich, apart— 
Between the sound and the silence 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


When we gaze from a wintry summit 
Over mountain-tops aglow 

In the clear cold light of the sunset 
And on pools of dusk below; 

When the frozen woods are so silent 
That a dead leaf makes us start,— 

Between the flush and the fading 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


When we seek with the clearer vision 
That Grief the Revealer brings 
For the threads that are shot together 
In the close-wrought web of Things, 
And find that Pain is woven 
Into Love and Joy and Art,— 
Between the search and the solace 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


And when life’s farthing candle 
Gutters and flares and sinks; 
When the eye no longer wanders, 
And the brain no longer thinks; 
When only the hand plucks idly 
At the sheet till the spirit part,— 
Does there come between living and dying 
A sudden lift of the heart? 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


_o- 


Sketched from Life. 


Two Pictures, 








BY DR. MARY WOOD ALLEN. 


a 

It was half-past two when Mrs. Bridges’s 
mother called. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come, for I 
want to do some s8-h-o-p-p-i-n-g,’’ she 
spelled, with a significant glance towards 
Harry. ‘‘You can stay an hour, can’t 
you?” 

‘Just as well as not,” replied Mrs. Gra- 
ham, ‘You won’t be gone long, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

“Sh-sh!’’ with another glance toward 
Harry. ‘‘No longer than I have to, you 
may be sure.”’ 

“Where you going, 
Harry. 

‘‘Nowhere,” replied Mrs, Bridges, warn- 
ing her mother with eye and head-shake 
not to betray her. ‘‘You come now, 
Harry, and take your nap.”’ 

“I don’t want any nap, I want to go 
with you.” 

**f tell you I’m not going anywhere.”’ 

‘‘Here,’’ whispering to her mother, 
“you take Harry into the kitchen, and 
give him an apple. I have got my hat 
and jacket in the front room, and can slip 
away and he not know it.” 

Mrs. Graham nodded understandingly, 


mamma?’’ cried 





and then inquired, ‘‘What shall I do if the 
baby cries?’’ 

“Oh, there’s milk in the refrigerator, 
and you can make her a sugar comforter. 
That usually quiets her. Now, Harry, go 
into the kitchen with grandma, She 
wants to give you an apple.”’ 

Harry obeyed, and Mrs, Bridges con- 
gratulated herself on the success of ber 
ruse; but before she had succeeded in 
placing her hat-pins in position, however, 
Harry was by ber side, crying: “I want 
to go, too, mamma. Take me!” 

“Oh, dear! I thought I was rid of you. 
Well, I suppose you’ve made up your 
mind to go, so I may as well give in. 
Come along, then, but you’ll have to put 
down that apple.” 

Eager to go, the child laid the apple on 
a chair, suffered his face to be washed 
without protest, and was soon trotting by 
his mother’s side, chatting joyously. But 
the afternoon did not prove wholly de- 
lightful. He did not walk fast enough, 
and so had to be jerked along. He could 
not jump over the gutters, and had to be 
lifted across by one arm. He was not 
allowed to look at the pretty things in 
the windows, but was held fast by the 
hand, with his nose close up to the dreary 
dress-goods counter, hidden smotheringly 
away in the skirts of the crowd of women 
shoppers. His mother would not buy the 
toys he wanted, and slapped him when he 
demanded them, Altogether, the trip was 
a disappointment, only mitigated by the 
bag of bonbons from which he smeared 
face and fingers, and made himself a be- 
ing to be avoided by all who desired not 
to have him become personally adherent 
to themselves, 

It was five o’clock when Mrs. Bridges 
hurried pantingly into her home; for the 
cries of the baby had reached her even in 
the street, as she drew near. 

‘‘Oh, dear! has she cried all the time?”’ 

‘Pretty near all the time,’’ responded 
Mrs, Graham, who was walking the floor, 
tossing the wailing child from side to side 
in a vain effort to still its noise. “I fed 
her milk, and I made some panada, and 
some catnip tea; but nothing did her any 
good. Sbe must have colic. See how she 
draws up her feet. If I could have found 
the paregoric or some whiskey, I could 
have got her still.”’ 

‘Here, give her to me!’’ panted the 
mother, not stopping to take off her hat. 
She was heated with fast walking, worried 
by her anxiety; but she did not hesitate 
on that account, but hastily gave the 
breast to the baby, who seized it with 
apparent avidity. 

‘See there! She is ’most starved,’’ as- 
serted Mrs, Bridges. For a few moments 
it séemed as if this might be true, and 
that, hunger being appeased, quiet might 
be hoped for; but such was not the case. 
The cries were soon resumed with in- 
creased violence. In vain did the mother 
jolt the baby, turn it on its face across 
her trotting knee and pat its back. At 
last, wearied and discouraged, a dose of 
paregoric was administered, and the little 
one sank into an unconscious state and 
was tucked into its cradle by the worried 
mother, who had now to hurry to get sup- 
per. She made an effort to put Harry to 
bed before supper, but in vain. The child 
struggled and kicked and screamed, He 
rolled all over the floor in his efforts to 
avoid being put into his night-dress, 

“T want my supper! I want my sup- 
per!’ he cried at the top of his voice, and 
was only pacified when the mother as- 
sured him he need not go to bed, but 
could have his supper. Seated at the 
table, he demanded every article of food 
in sight, ate a little, mussed a good deal, 
and at length went to sleep nodding over 
his plate and holding his mug of milk 
tightly grasped in one hand and his fork 
in the other. 

A quiet remainder of the meal was thus 
assured to the parents; but the little boy, 
awaking as he was lifted from his chair, 
insisted on completing his meal. After 
which he had a fine romp with his father, 
and was most thoroughly awake and uer- 
vously noisy when his parents desired to 
go to bed, knowing that in al] probability 
the baby would waken just as they were 
about to go to sleep. 

“IT wouldn’t care so much about the 
daytime, if I could only sleep at night,” 
sighed the weary mother, ‘‘In all proba- 
bility Harry will have croup or want a 
drink several times, and the baby will tug 
at me all night if she doesn’t cry so that 
I have to walk the floor with her an hour 
ortwo. I declare, I don’t see how moth- 
ers of large families ever live to see their 
children grow up. If I do, you may be 
sure I’]1 be thankful.”’ 

Il. 

It was nearly half-past two when Mrs. 
Hall’s mother came in. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you’ve come!” said 


Mrs. Hall. ‘I want to do some shopping 
this afternoon. Can you stay a couple of 
hours?” 


‘Just as well as not,’’ replied Mrs, 
Lane, taking off her hat. 
“Can I go with you, mamma?”’ asked 


Herbert. 





‘Not to-day, dear. I shall have to 
hurry, and you would not find it pleasant. 
You must take your nap now; and, when 
you wake up, grandma will be here to 
play with you.” 

Herbert and grandma smiled at each 
other in a very “‘chummy”’ way, and then 
he followed his mamma into the bed- 
room. Face and hands were washed, 
shoes and soiled outer garments removed, 
and then by the aid of a chair the little 
boy climbed upon the bed and laid him- 
self down to sleep. 

*Good-by, mamma,”’ he said, as she 
stooped to kiss him. “Have a good 
time!” he added, in the words with 
which she was wont to send him off on 
some little jaunt. 

**Now,” said Mrs. Hall, “I'll nurse the 
baby, and she won’t trouble you till I get 
back.’’ 

‘‘What shall I do if she cries? Shall I 
feed her?”’ 

“Not on your life!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Hall, with emphasis. ‘‘She will not cry, 
or, if she does, it will not be from hunger. 
See if something is hurting her, or give 
heradrink. There, my lady,’’ as she de- 
posited the baby ina quilt on the floor, 
‘not a word from you, now, while mamma 
is gone. Do you hear?’’ Baby crowed 
and kicked and flashed her little bands in 
response, and seemed to promise to be 
good. She saw mamma put on her hat, 
but she made no whimper. She knew 
that, if mamma wanted to take her, she 
would be informed. 

It was half-past five when Mrs, Hall 
returned. Herbert and grandma were 
playing grocery store very harmoniously. 

‘*‘Where’s baby?’ asked Mrs. Hall. 

“Oh, she went to sleep on the floor, and 
I just laid her on the bed where it was 
darker and more quiet; and I haven’t 
heard a sound from her since.’’ 

‘*And the little man has been good?” 

**As good as pie.”’ 

‘Well, now he can have some supper.’’ 
And Mrs. Hall set a small table for the 
child, adding to his usual simple fare an 
orange she had brought. 

“Oh, you théught of me, didn’t you, 
mamma?” he asked, delightedly. ‘You 
are such a good mamma!”’ 

As Mr. Hall could not leave his business 
till six, the supper hour was half-past. It 
was the baby’s supper-time, too; but Mrs. 
Hall was trying to lengthen the intervals 
between baby’s meals. So Herbert was 
delegated to amuse her while the parents 
ate, and chatted over the events of the 
day. 

‘*Now,’’ said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘you can get 
acquainted with your daughter while I 
wash the dishes.’’ 

“I'd rather get acquainted with my 
daughter’s mamma, so I’ll kelp you.” 
And so the pleasant chat continued, Mr. 
Hall wielding the wiping-towel nearly as 
deftly as his wife the dish-cloth, 

Then with his arm around his wife he 
took her into the sitting-room, and seated 
her in an easy-chair, while he took the 
baby in his arms. Herbert climbed on the 
father’s knee, and for a happy space the 
tired business man forgot all care. Then 
mamma intervened, 

‘*Kiss papa good-night, Herbert,’’ 

There was no demur at this command. 
The good-night kiss was given, and the 
little boy taken away and tucked into bed 
with many kisses, a quiet little chat, and 
a story. Then baby was prepared for the 
night, the father being the attendant, and 
admiring the rounded limbs and dim- 
pled shoulders, The night-robing accom- 
plished, baby was laid away, still awake 
and crooning softly to herself in the dark 
until she fell asleep. 

A quiet, happy evening now ensued, 
Mr. Hall reading aloud while his wife 
sewed. The reading gradually changed 
into a quiet talk. 

‘*‘What a rest a man’s home and family 
are to him after all the worries of the 
day!’’ remarked Mr. Hall, as his wife 
folded her sewing. 

‘‘And what a tower of strength and en- 
couragement a man is to his family!’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Hall, as she laid her arm 
around his shoulders and looked smiling- 
ly into his eyes. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock. Baby 
must have her last meal, and was scarcely 
wakened by the process. 

‘Now, not another word from you till 
six o’clock to-morrow morning,”’ said tbe 
mother, as she laid the sleeping child 
back into her cradle-nest and gave her a 
fond kiss. 

Mr. Hall was standing looking at the 
little boy as he lay in restful slumber, and 
Mrs. Hall went and stood by his side. 

‘‘What a comfort children are!’’ she 
said, pushing the tumbled curls from the 
boy’s forehead. 

“Some children,” 
smiling. 

**Well, all children should be a com- 
fort,’’ assented Mrs. Hall. 

‘‘And doubtless would be if all had as 
wise mothers as mine have.”’ 

“T think the fathers have something to 
do with it,’ replied Mrs. Hall.—American 
Motherhood, 


said her husband, 





WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

‘Women are the shoppers of the race,”’ 
Miss Margaret Livingstone Chanler, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Municipal League, 
told the members of the League and some 
of their friends yesterday at a meeting 
held in the Asacog Settlement House, in 
Sands Street, Brooklyn. 

“It is because women do nearly all the 
buying that is done, and do it in so easy- 
going a way—never stopping to think of 
the rise in values, the centralization of in- 
terests, or any of the wholesale aspects of 
the matter, only what they themselves 
happen to want and how cheap they can 
get it—that they fall into the same habit 
of thought regarding muvicipal affairs. 
They have no sense of responsibility to- 
ward the people who make or sell the 
goods they buy, and none toward the 
municipal government under which they 
live.” 

Miss Chanler went on to say that one 
reason why women are so indifferent 
about the municipal government is that 
they feel it to be something outside of 
their own lives. Picking up a sheet of 
paper, she went through the list of the 
several departments under which the 
work of the city is done. 

“There are fifteen of them,’’ she said. 
“There is the Department of Parks, where 
your children play; of streets, which we 
all have to use. There is the Department 
of Education, which directs the education 
of your children; surely no woman would 
say that that didn’t touch her own life 
most intimately! The Department of 
Docks and Ferries—we all have to use 
those. The Water Department—our water 
supply is absolutely in its hands. The 
Fire and Police Departments are for our 
protection as much as for the protection 
of the men, and I don’t suppose any wo- 
man feels that these departments, which 
safeguard her life and property, or the 
Health Department, are things outside of 
her life. 

‘In fact, there are only two depart- 
ments of the city government in which 
women are not directly and obviously con- 
cerned—law and finance, 

“One reason why there is so much to 
criticize in our city government is because 
the women use all this that the city ar- 
ranges for them, without assuming any 
responsibility for it or showing any inter- 
est in it. Yet the city government is 
largely a matter of administration, and 
of administering these very departments 
which touch the life of the women so 
closely.’’ 

Another reason for the indifference of 
women to the city government, the speak- 
er thought, lies in the word politics, 

‘‘Nearly everybody seems to think that 
politics means a taste for elections and 
the controlling of large bodies of vot- 
ers. But politics goes on all the time, 
and city politics is largely a matter of city 
housekeeping. 

‘*We are nearly all housekeepers,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘‘We are nearly all 
churchgoers, also. All our church work 
that is done in the city is really municipal 
work. The district visitor and deaconess 
are working for better municipal condi- 
tions. They know when the faithful, 
honest policeman on the beat is replaced 
by one of the other kind. The conscien- 
tious Sunday-school teacher knows when 
a gang of tough boys is doing harm to the 
boys in his class. 

**So, municipal work isn’t a new kind of 
work for @ woman at all—it is simply a 
new way of looking at it.’’ 

Miss Chanler said that it was not right 
for women to stand aloof. 

‘When we formed the legislative com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Municipal League, 
with Miss Dreier as the chairman, I said 
to her, ‘It may be uphill work at first, but 
by and by the legislators will come to us 
for help.’ ‘They have been doing that all 
winter,’ she replied. 

‘We have received requests from As- 
semblymen and aldermen, and all kinds 
of legislators and public men, asking us 
to agitate this question or investigate that 
evil. So you see there is nothing new or 
strange in women taking an active inter- 
est in the way the city government is 
run.”’ 

After Miss Chanler’s address, every one 
present had a chance to talk. Mrs. T. W. 
Wardell, of the Brooklyn Heights branch, 
told how much encouraged the women of 
her society felt over Commissioner Crain’s 
interest in the tenements, and the work 
of Inspector Duffy, whom Mr. Crain had 
appointed to their district. 

A new member, who wanted to help 
suppress the street noises of New York, 
was told that the noise nuisance would 
have to be combated district by district. 
The member instanced the quiet of Lon- 
don. “But in London women tax-payers 
vote,’’ replied the chair. ‘*They have all 
but the parliamentary suffrage, and as a 
result have abulished many nuisances.”’ 

A Chelsea branch member complained 
of the throwing of advertising posters 
into areas. She said they had to clear the 
circulars and posters out of their area 








every day, they were so numerous, Migs 
Chanler herself instanced the law against 
child labor as one that was not enforced, 
She said she had seen many children un. 
der age who had permits to work. Migs 
Rhodes said she had never seen 80 many 
little boys selling papers as now. “4 
year ago, when the law was passed,» 
Miss Rhodes added, “the newsboys used 
to wear their little celluloid permits jp 
their caps, but you don’t see that any 
more.”’ - 

Finally, some one asked when the 
Woman’s Municipal League adjourned for 
the summer. 

**Never,’’ said Miss Chanler, smiling, 
“The city doesn’t adjourn, and I don't 
see why we should.’’—N. Y. Tribune, 

July 15. 





APARTMENT HOUSES FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
By the first of October three six story 
double houses, West Ninety-second §¢.,, 
New York City, will be converted into 
apartment houses for young women alone, 
On the first of this month the New York 
hospital graduate nurses’ club leased the 
middle house for five years, and it wag 
this that determiued the owner, Mr, 
Fischer-Hansen, to rent to women only, 
turning out the families now in posses. 
sion, and renting to girls and self-support- 
ing women of all kinds. To judge of the 
probable success of his experiment, he 
advertised that rooms in a first class apart- 
ment house near Central Park, etc., would 
beyrented exclusively to women, at the 
rate of $14 a month for single rooms and 
$28 for double. Although it was stated 
that there would be no dining-rooms in 
the building, and that the house would 
not be open until October, in less than 10 
days applications were made for 100 
rooms, This decided the landlord on 
renting the remaining house in the same 
manner. It is intended to spend $200 in 
fitting up each room tastefully, The 
chairs, tables and dressers will be of white 
maple and mahogany, and divans, covered 
with tapestry and furnished with cushions 
during the day, will take the place of a 
bed. On each floor of the two houses 
there will be eight rooms to be rented 
singly and six doubly, and two bathrooms 
on each floor. The three houses will con- 
tain some 350 young women. The super. 
intendent and her assistant, who wil! look 
after the girls, will be Mrs. M. H. Gibson, 
who formerly occupied a similar position 
at Barnard College, and Miss Cleeve, for- 
merly supervisor of the household of 
Bishop Courtney of Halifax, N. S. 


SHE WAS FIRST TO REGISTER. 





Miss Jennie Conway, of Omaha, Neb., 
was the first lady to register for a home- 
stead on the famous Rosebud Indian res- 
ervation, which has just been opened for 
settlement at Bonesteel,S.D. She secured 
the position at the head of the line by 
standing in a driving rain for several 
hours, and then, when the crowd began 
gathering, by clinging with grim deter- 
mination to the knob of the door of the 
First Baptist Church of Bonesteel, in which 
building the registrations were made. 

“What are you going to do with a home- 
stead on this Indian reservation if you get 
one?’’ was asked her. 

“I’m going to build me a sod house on 
the place and live on it,’’ was the answer. 
‘*I’m tired of city life and I want to get to 
the country on a place of my own,” 

Miss Conway is tall and slender and is 
just 25 years old. 

Miss Conway occupied rooms just across 
the street from the registering place, and, 
arising long before daylight, put onarub- 
ber coat aud hat, and about 4 o’clock io 
the morning went overto the church. 
For three hours she stood, while the raia 
fell in torrents. Then the sun came out 
and beat down on the long line which had 
been formed, with tremendous energy. 
But she held on to her position, and, when 
the church doors opened at 9 o'clock at 
the command of Commissioner Richards 
of the general land office, Miss Conway 
was first to enter, and five minutes later 
she emerged with certificate No. 1. She 
was very proud of the distinction, and has 
high hopes of winning a choice homestead 
when the drawing takes place.—St¢. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 





THE TRAGEDY OF FASHION. 

There is serious missionary work 4 
hand for the women’s clubs; work which 
ought to be undertaken without an hour’s 
delay, says Good Housekeeping. It is that 
of bringing well-to-do and fashionable 
women to a realization of their resp 
sibilities in the matter of dress, 

Every year the fashionable fabrics at¢ 
getting more expensive, every year thé 
trimmings and the “findings” for thé 
simplest costume mean a greater outlay 
of money. Not only are street and evel 
ing gowns more elaborate, but fashion * 
now dictating costly toilets to take thé 
place of the simple and appropriate mor™ 
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gown. And this at a time when the 
cost of mere living is ruinously high. 

Do women with money and position 
realize what a far-reaching source of evil 
their extravagance and elaboration of at- 
tire bas become? Do they guess the 
peart burning of the women of slender 
purse who belong to the same club, at- 
tend the same functions, and whose aping 
of them so as to appear appropriately 
dressed means either weary, nerve-rack- 
jog hours of planning and midoight sew- 
ing, or else a living beyond the slender 
jpcome, which brings nervous or moral 
collapse to the fond and overtaxed hus- 
band? Do they know that to their door 


may be laid unhappy homes, embezzle- 


ments, divorces? 

They declaim loudly against the sweat 
sbop:, they talk ably on altruism. Yet 
they are blind and deaf to the need next 
door of simple ideals of Jiving which they, 
and they alone, can supply. Heaven 
speed the day of unselfish self-control in 
the matter of dress! 





MISS BALL, ENGINEER. 

Miss Annie Ball, of Chicago, applied to 
the city board of examining engineers last 
spring for a license to run a Stationary 
engine, not, as she afterward said, that 
she wished to be an engineer, but because 
she had been told she couidn’t pass the 
examination. On her first application 
she was turned away. She then offered 
to give the examiners $1000 each if she 
could not take an engine apart and put it 
together before them, but was told she 
might take an examination. She failed 
at an oral examination, because as she 
said, of the ‘‘rapid fire’? method of ques- 
tioning. Later she took a written one 
and came off triumphant. She took this 
test because of an unpleasant experience. 
She manufactures playing cards, and one 
day, finding her engineer drunk, she dis- 
charged him and ran the engine herself, 
on which the engineer complained to the 
authorities, and she was fined $25 for 
runniug her engine. She said of her ex- 
amination: 

“After I had finished the written exam- 
ination, one of the examiners told me that 
I was competent to run the city pumping 
works or any other stationary plant. My 
knowledge of engineering was acquired 
from actual experience at my plant before 
the present rigid laws were passed and 
from the study of technica! books. The 
oral examination, which I took three 
months ago, consisted of such verbose 
questions, propounded so rapidly, that I 
think only a small per cent. of even the 
most competent applicants could have 
answered. The written questions, also, 
are too involved and wordy, and | have 
no doubt that many a deserving applicant 
fails on this account rather than from 
lack of practical knowledge. If the ex- 
amining board would have an engine in the 
examining rooms and ask applicants for 
licenses to demonstrate their ability, not 
afew who now fail would be able to get 
licenses,”’ 

Miss Ball is a very successful business 
woman, and has not confined her studies 
to mechanics, but has taken courses in 
law and medicine. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

tev. Mary Moreland, who has been 
pastor at McLean, IIl., six years, has ac- 
cepted a call from the Congregational 
Church, Normal, Ill., and will enter upon 
her duties September 1. Miss Moreland 
is one of the W. C. T. U. State evangelists. 

Rev. Dora Read Barber, of Sherwood, 
Ore., has recently written of her work as 
ahome missionary: 


One life seems very little to give in the 
face of all this need, It has not always 
been easy. I have gone on horseback to 
preach, through the rain and mud, when 
it was so dark that I had to depend 
on the horse to keep the road. We have 
crossed the swollen mountain streams 
on the loose planks of a floating bridge. 
We have been obliged to stay over night 
ia homes where the whole family, as well 
4% their guests, occupied one room with- 
out even a curtain. We have lived for a 
Week on milk and artichokes, because our 
inner nature rebelled agaist the manner of 
Preparing the food. We have come home 
00 Sunday night when, a'ter six preach- 
ing services and two weddings, we were 
almost too tired to sleep. I have been 
thrown from my pony so many times that 
the novelty wore off and it was not worth 
While to keep count; but we have been 
More than paid, and would choose it all 
ver again for the joy of telling the sweet 
old story to hungry and perishing souls. 
The memory of faces transformed and 
illuminated by the power of God, is worth 


+ naga to me than a life of ease and pleas- 
re, 





On Sunday morning, June 25, the St. 
John’s Commandery of Bangor, Me., at- 
tended the Universalist church at Orono, 
4nd listened to an eloquent sermon by the 
Pastor, Rev. Nellie M. Opdale. ‘There 


Were ninety-four Knights present at the 
It is said that Mrs. Opdale’s 


Service, 





sermon was the best ever delivered before 
the Commandery. It was reported in full 
in the Bangor Commercial. 

This pretty story is told of a Chinese 
convert in Peking, a native preacher, a 
*“helper.’’ The churches were voting on 
the admission of women delegates to the 
conference. All the Chinese voted ‘‘yes,”’ 
and when confronted with the argument 
of St. Paul as to women keeping silence in 
the churches, one of them retorted: 
“There was also something said of men 
with long hair. But,’ he added, “If I cut 
off my hair, my head must gv too. That 
is the law in China. Allowance must be 
made for the country and the age.”’ 





PRESS POINTS. 


Have you noticed how suicide is in- 
creasing among children and youth? A 
seventeen-year old boy in Chicago last 
week ended his life because, he said, *‘I 
thought nothing would please her more 
than to hear that I was dead, and so I 
wanted to please her to the last minute,” 
He referred to a girl playmate, also in ber 
teens. Something wrong about the edu- 
cation which makes such things possible. 
An adolescent error? Too little empha- 
sis on the sanctity of life by parents and 
teachers. —Congregationalist. 


It is really a wholesome, not an alarm- 
ing thing, if people are thinking with 
deeper intentness about the desirable re-. 
strictions on marriage and about the laws 
of health and happiness as related to the 
bearing and rearing of children. To give 
ove well-born and correctly brought up 
son to the Commvunwealih is to serve it 
better than by burdening it with a half- 
dozen ill-conditioned boys.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


—-_-« 


MISS EVA BOOTH. 





According to the N. Y. Tribune’s corre- 
spondent, the most remarkable figure at 
the Salvation Army Congress in London, 
is the slender, graceful girl in red who 
commands the recruits from Canada, Miss 
Eva Booth has her father’s fervor when 
she speaks, and with it the sensibility and 
art of an actress. Her voice is clear, pen- 
etrating and sweet; and she uses the pur- 
est, simplest Saxon. She tells parables of 
her own and acts them out in the most 
dramatic way. If she had been trained at 
the school of acting in Paris she would 
not have greater command of the art of 
expression by hand and face; and every- 
thing she does is as individual as Mme. 
Bernhardt’s stately poses and tigress 
springs, or as Mme, Calvé’s serpentine 
twists and dancing measures. Miss Booth’s 
gestures are not theatrical, because no 
actress in opera or drama would use arms 
or hands in so unstudied a way and with 
such unconsciousness of means and ends. 
Her hands and fingers are in such subtle 
sympathy with her heart and voice that 
they come into play automatically, and 
always help to interpret her words. Her 
dark eyes flash and her pale face is aglow 
with enthusiasm when she is appealing 
eloquently for converts and stretching out 
her arms persuasively. She may be bend- 
ing downward with sweeping gesture or 
she may be striding across the platform 
with hands upraised, but she is never 
without picturesque grace.. Those whom 
she addresses listen to her with breath- 
less interest, and they watch her as in- 
tently as though she were an actress in a 
tragic part. Yet while she is terribly in 
earvest in her pleading and in her prayers, 
she has a sense of humor which cannot be 
repressed; and she has a winning smile. 





HAWTHORNE’S DAUGHTER UNA. 

A very delightful glimpse of Haw- 
thorne’s “‘little harp-souled Una”’ is given 
by Col. T. W. Higginson in an article in 
the Outlook’s July magazine number, 
called out by the Hawthorne centenary 
celebration of this month. In a hereto- 
fore unpublished letter Hawthorne wrote 
of Una, as Colonel Higginson says, in such 
a way as to illustrate forcibly the way in 
which the shy and reticent author applied 
minute personal observation to the few 
human types with which he came closely 
in contact. Thus in one letter he writes: 

“There is something that frightens me 
about the child. I know not whether elf- 
ish or angelic, but at all events supernat- 
ural. She steps so boldly into the midst 
of everything, shrinks from nothing, has 
such comprehension of everything, seem- 
ing at times to have but little delicacy, 
and anon shows that she possesses the 
finest essence of it; now so hard, now so 
tender, now so perfectly unreasonable, 
soon again so wise. In short, I now and 
then catch an aspect of her in which I 
cannot believe her to be my own human 
child, but a spirit strangely mingled with 
good and evil, haunting the house where 
I dwell. 

‘‘Una. I think, does not possess humor, 
nor anything of the truly comic; she can- 
not at all bear to be laughed at for any- 
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Webster's Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW 


SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JourNAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 

















thing funny that she perpetrates una- 
wares, and when she tries to be funny the 
result is seldom anything but an eccen- 
tricity, a wild grimace, an unnatural tone; 
her natural bent is towards the passionate 
and tragic. ‘Her life at present is a tem- 
pestuous day, with blinks of sunshine 
gushing between the rifts of cloud. She 
is as full, oftentimes, of acerbity as an un- 
ripe apple, that may be perfected into 
mellow deliciousness hereafter. She has 
a very strong craving for sympathy, and 
yet a hundred times a day she seems to 
defy sympathy, and put herself in a posi- 
tion where she knows she cannot receive 
it. 

“Her beauty is the most flitting, transi- 
tory, uncertain, and unaccountable affair 
that ever had a real existence. It beams 
out whenever nobody expects it; it has 
mysteriously passed away when you think 
yourself sure of it.’’ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


VERMONT. 

The largest picnic ever held in Vermont 
lately gathered at Walden, at a ratification 
meeting for the Republican candidates, 
About 3,000 were present, coming by 
train and in all sorts of vehicles from the 
surrounding towns, Senator Proctor was 
the first speaker, and addressed his audi- 
ence as ‘“‘Fellow Republicans‘of both sex- 
es.’’ Congressman Foster began his 
speech witha tribute tothe women. He 
said it did not matter whether their hus- 
bands were Democrats or not, the ladies 
were all for Roosevelt. The report in the 
Caledonian says: ‘Horace W. Bailey, of 
Newbury, captured the crowd by his 
‘roast’ of the two Representatives to Con- 
gress and by his felicitous remarks on 
woman suffrage.”’ 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 








GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge. and the S. A. Captain is 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 





aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free RKussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 

PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


3939 Langley Avenue. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 
. A full supply of Temperance Books and 
flets a ‘- 


r rices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for (GUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 


bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of 8ex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Cyintens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipatio» of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


Sold at office of Woman's JourNnaAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1, Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru, of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 





Boston, 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


os es 8 





. After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho UsEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of beet bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ tse wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 








perannam. Callersare always 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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NEW JERSEY SEASHORE CONVENTION. 

The semi-annual convention of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at Ocean Grove, by invitation of the 
Camp Meeting Association on the 18th 
and 19th of July, in the Young People’s 
Temple. Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, 
the State president, presided, and Rev. 
Dr. A. E. Ballard, vice-president of the 
Camp Meeting Association, welcomed the 
convention to Ocean Grove, saying that 
the elevation of society would never be 
accomplished without the enfranchire- 
ment of women. Dr. Laura M. Wright, 
president of the Ocean Grove Political 
Study Club, extended a cordial greeting 
from its members. 

Mrs. Sexton then gave a brief review of 
the progress of the cause, referring espe- 
cially to the extension of federal suffrage 
to over 800,000 women in Australia, the 
welcome our leaders had received in Ger- 
many at the International Council of 
Women, the formation of the Internation- 
al Woman Suffrage Alliance, the election 
of a woman suffragist as president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
and in New Jersey the State Convention 
of the Epworth League had for the first 
time listened to an address on woman suf- 
frage. Reports from auxiliaries that were 
represented followed. Mrs. Ella F. Squire 
reported that the Ocean Grove Political 
Study Club started a year ago with eleven 
members and now had thirty-three, and a 
library of thirty volumes, Besides hold- 
ing regular meetings and celebrating the 
birthdays of several pioneers, they had 
met weekly to study Fiske’s Civil Govern- 
ment, She closed by quoting Frances 
Willard’s watchwords, ‘‘Agitate, educate, 
organize.”’ 

Miss Susan W. Lippincott, president of 
the Moorestown League, said that it had 
doubled its membership, and now had 
eighty members. Monthly meetings were 
held, and a club of eight members had 
been formed in Woodstown. 

Mrs. Sexton announced that Dr. Ballard 
had very kindly given permission to the 
Suffrage Association to receive the collec- 
tion. Miss Ida A. Craft brought a greet- 
ing from the New York W. S. A., and 
prophesied that the yellow ribbon as well 
as the white would soon extend all around 
the world. Mr. William H. Riley of the 
Plainfield Club said he believed that wo- 
man suffrage was needed as much for the 
benefit of men as for that of women. Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, who had just returned 
from St. Louis, told of the hearing on 
woman suffrage before the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Democratic 
Convention, and of the suffrage headquar- 
ters at the World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Belle de Rivera brought greeting 
from the New York City Political Equal- 
ity League, and said that the Seneca Falls 
meeting in 1848 made this meeting possi 
ble, and that women were more and more 
taking the leadership in affairs. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, who had 
just arrived from the National Headquar- 
ters in Ohio, spoke, when introduced, of 
a railroad wreck and a baggagemen’s riot 
she had passed through without upsetting 
her nerves, which calmness, she claimed, 
was the effect of suffrage work. 

On Tuesday morning a business meet- 
ing of the Association was held in Thorn- 
ly Chapel, at which informal reports were 
made by delegates, and an amendment to 
the constitution was adopted which al- 
lowed the executive committee to conduct 
business by correspondence when neces- 
sary. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the 
Temple, and opened by singing woman 
suffrage hymns, followed by prayer by 
Rev. L. W. Sprague. Mrs. Emma Bourne, 
president of the State W. C. T. U., was 
the first speaker, and greeted the conven- 
tion in its name, and said it had very 
friendly relations with many women’s or- 
ganizations. 

A greeting by telegraph was read from 
J. P. McDonald, editor of the National 
Labor Standard of Paterson. 

The report of the Bayonne Political 
Study Club was presented by Mrs. Swan, 
who said it had twenty members, though 
only started last fall. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell sent an 
account of the work of the club in Eliza- 
beth, which had studied the duties of local 
officials and devoted two meetings to the 
question of taxation. Mrs. Carrie V. San- 
born, secretary of the Manasquam Civic 
League, reported many interesting meet- 
ings held, especially one addressed by 
John Z. White, of Chicago, on ‘Public 
Ownership of Public Utilities.’ Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey gave the report of the Orange 
Political Study Club, the oldest and larg- 
est in the State, which had also had Mr. 
White address it as well as the woman 
probation officer. 

Mrs. William H. Riley told how parlor 
meetings with current news about the 
progress of women, followed by a social 
hour, had renewed the interest in the 
Plainfield Political Equality Club, fol- 
lowed by lectures by Miss Mills and Mrs. 





Sexton, which had doubled the member- 
ship. 

The report of the Civic League of Tren- 
ton was given by Miss Margaret Sather. 
thwaite, who said that as the club of the 
capital, it had watched legislation especi- 
ally. 

Miss Helen Lippincott, president of the 
Riverton Club, said it had the distinction 
of being a section of the local literary 
club as well as auxiliary to the Suffrage 
Association. . 

The report of the Pt. Pleasant Club 
showed that it had met every week, and 
had a course of lectures by four local min- 
isters. The women of the borough paid 
one third of the taxes, 

The Rev. J. L. Surtees of Manasquam 
said the League was formed in his church, 
but not until he was made chairman of the 
current events committee and learned of 
all the progressive work women were do- 
ing was he fuily converted to woman suf- 
frage. 

He offered a resolution that the Associ- 
ation request the Governor to appoint 
Halsted H. Wainwright, a member of the 
League, on the tax commission, which 
was adopted. 

A carefully prepared address on the 
‘Laws of New Jersey of Interest to Wom- 
en’’ was read by Miss Nina L. Murphy, a 
member of the bar and secretary of the 
Pt. Pleasant Club, [It has been published 
in the New Jersey Gazette of Camden. } 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton told of her 
experience on the schoo! board of Warren, 
O., and by request of the president she 
asked for pledges of money for the work 
in the State, and secured over sixty dol- 
lars. 

Mrs, Sexton, in answer to one objection, 
told the story of one man and wife who 
were brought nearer together by voting 
in Colorado, after he had been threatened 
with arrest for preventing his wife from 
casting her ballot. 

Miss Harriet May Mills closed the after- 
noon by a stirring address on the benefit 
of woman suffrage. 

The evening meeting was opened by 
prayer by Mrs. Bourne. Rev. Leslie Wil- 
lis Sprague, the Unitarian minister of 
Montclair, a University Extension lectur- 
er and an officer of the Montclair Political 
Study Club, was the speaker of the even- 
ing and gave a scholarly address on 
‘Ideals of Womanhood,’ that was lis- 
tened to with close attention by the andi- 
ence. He contrasted the different ideals 
held by mankind under the changing con- 
ditions of society from the beginning of 
history, and prophesied that our new con- 
ditions would produce a nobler race of 
women than ever blessed the world be- 
fore. 

Miss Mills conducted the question-box, 
and gave bright and convincing replies to 
all the questions given her. 

Mrs, Sexton, in closing the convention, 
told of the recent decision of the New 
Jersey court that held that a girl’s life 
was only worth half as much as a 
boy’s, because men could earn twice as 
much as women. She said she hoped 
that when women voted, the millions of 
women now employed in industry would 
not be forced to underbid their brothers. 

This second seaside convention was well 
attended, the audiences seemed in sym- 
pathy with the speakers, and their wel- 
come to Ucean Grove was most hearty. 

M. D, Hy 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

Lynn.—At the meeting of the Equal 
Rights Club on Sunday, July 17, the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion was the letter 
of Mayor Eastham to the Boston Ameri- 
can, in which, in noting the advantages of 
Lynn, he spoke of the ‘‘equality of its 
citizens,” claiming that all had an equal 
opportunity. 

Miss Ellen Wetherell, former president 
of the club, particularly made the point 
that the Mayor had not mentioned women 
as being of any force in the development 
of the prosperous condition of Lynn, re- 
gardless of the fact that there were over 
8,000 women in the shoe shops and facto- 
ries of the General Electric Company, and 
they had always been identified with Lynn 
in @ most prominent manner. About a 
third of the employees in the Lynn facto- 
ries are women, and their skill and intel- 
ligence have had a great deal to do with 
the development of the business. 

The Mayor said that men have an equal 
opportunity, but forgot to say that wom- 
en do not have anywhere near the chance 
men have in shaping the affairs of the 
city, as they are not allowed to vote in 
municipal affairs except in school mat- 
ters, and the good influence they might 


| beautiful hand. 





exert is not available. 

Miss Wetherell’s remarks were pub | 
lished in full in the Boston American of | 
July 19. 


| 


THE DRAMA. | 


“ WOODLAND’S” LAST MONTH. | 
} 


‘*Woodland”’ is nearly at the end of its 
run at the Tremont Theatre in Boston. | 
This most attractive musical play, charm- | 
ing in its novelty and originality, delight- | 
ful in the manner of its presentation, and | 
gorgeous in its scenic effects, has entered | 
on the last month of its stay in Boston. | 











This musical fantasy has combined those 


features that make the most interesting 
kind of summer theatricals. It has mu- 
sic, wit and picturesqueness, while a bet- 
ter company was {never organized for a 
play of this character. Probably nearly 
everybody in this neighborhood who ever 
goes to the theatre has been to hear 
*“*Woodland,”’ and it is more than likely 
that they wil] wish to go again before it 
leaves Boston, while those who have not 
attended a performance have missed a 
real treat, and ought to make up the loss. 
The idea of having the characters in an 
opera represent birds is strikingly novel, 
and was a happy thought on the part of 
Gustav Luders, the author. The com- 
poser has written delicious melodies. 
They are of the kind that linger in mem- 
ory and make one wish to hear them 
again. There are Wednesday and Satur- 
day matinees that suit persons who are 
spending a day in Boston, and no more 
attractive place could be found for spend- 
ing an afternoon than the Tremont The- 
atre and ‘*Woodland.”’ 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—A revival 
of ‘Hazel Kirke,’’ the famous domestic 
drama by Steele Mackaye that had such a 
remarkable success when first produced 
in New York years ago, will make the at- 
traction at the Castle Square Theatre next 
week, This play has not had a Boston 
performance in three years, and its popu- 
larity will without doubt again be shown 
in its presentations. When ‘*Hazel Kirke’’ 
was first played by the stock company at 
this theatre, the Dunstan Kirke was Wil- 
liam Humpbrey, and he will be seen in 
this character in next week’s perform- 
ances. Additional interest attaches to 
this revival from the fact that Miss Lillian 
Kemble appears in the title part. The 
usual distribution of souvenir boxes of 
choice chocolate bonbons will be made at 
the Monday matinée. 








A CHOICE PLEASURE SECTION. 

To take himself to a picturesque and 
delightful place for a vacation is the one 
motive of every vacationist, and where 
will be found a greater selection than on 
the North Jersey Coast? First, to reach 
the Jersey Resorts is a delightful harbor 
trip on one of the palatial steamers of the 
Sandy Hook Line. The voyage down the 
harbor is delightful at all times, and espe- 
cially so on @ hot summer’s day. When 
Atlantic Highlands is reached, one takes 
the train, and from there on there is one 
successive outlook of pretty homes, vast 
estates, and gay beaches, and at all times 
the traveller is in sight of old ocean. The 
resorts which cater to the tourist are At- 
lantic Highlands, Normandie, Seabright, 
Monmouth Beach, West End, Hollywood, 
Long Branch, Elberon, Allenhurst, Dea- 
Beach, Ashbury Park, Ocean Grove, Bell 
mar, Avon, Spring Lake, Manasquan, and 
Point Pleasant. If you want to know 
about their charms and beauties send 6c. 
in stamps to C, M. Burt, G. P. A., New 
Jersey Central, New York City. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





AN AKMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner st., Lynn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work that he can do. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommendations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian and Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T. Y.,172 South Main Street 

rovidence, KR. I. 





GENERAL WORK.— armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
or any employment that he can get. Has a cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FARM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wants a place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK .—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little Kng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
care D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants tu do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 

rove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 

loulton, 22 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
ina city. President Lee, of the French-American 
College, where he has studied during the past 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy. I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes a 
Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 


| details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 


LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em- 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of témper. 
Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President broussa en gg 

Broussa, Turkey. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urton and Exizasers J. Hauser. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and Place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Illingis W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. ' 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18. 19, 20. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Iowa W. 8S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organization Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars; aj} 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. ; 
Era Club, New Orleans................ $3.00 Bayonne N.J.) P.S.C................ $100 
Baltimore City Club................... 3.00 Concord (N. H.) W.S. A............ . 8.00 

Which club will be next ? 


“I enjoy the Column in the JouRNAL so much,’”’—Carrie Chase Davis, Ohio, 








“The National Column in the JouRNAL is one of the best features of the paper 
for me.’’—Ella Hawley Crossett, New York. 





Miss Chase and Miss Quimby, president and corresponding secretary, respectively, 
of the New Hampshire W. S. A., visited Nashua recently and secured thirty new 
members. 





Miss Bertha Coover, corresponding secretary of the Ohio W.S. A., has organ- 
ized @ new club at West Jefferson, the membership being composed of the best and 
brightest women of the community. This makes Ohio’s fourth new club since our 
President asked that each State Association pledge itself to organize four within the 
year. 





Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, who has for thirteen years been president of the Polit. 
ical Equality Club of Warsaw, N. Y., has recently been made honorary president, and 
Mrs. Carrie V. Ballantyne has been elected president. 





The Kings County (N. Y.) Political Equality League will hold a fair early in No- 
vember for the purpose of raising money to help defray expenses of the Leagues and 
to advance suffrage work during the coming year. All members of friends of the 
cause are asked to contribute. The unions composing the Kings County League are 
Brooklyn W. S, A., Bedford P. E. L., Elizabeth Cady Stanton P. E. .., Bushwick P, 
E. L., Prospect P. E. L., Young People’s P, E. L, The Headquarters Fair Commit- 
tee is located at 294 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. The friends are asked to keep 
this fair in mind during the summer, and to get ready some little article as a con. 
tribution. 





A letter received at Headquarters from Mrs, Mary B. Luckie, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Association, contains the information that Mrs. Lucretia L. Blanken- 
burg, Pennsylvania State president, is now in Norway. 





If Miss Mary S. Anthony’s plans were carried out, she sailed from England for 


.| America on the 16th inst. 





The Susan B. Anthony Club, of Cincinnati, gets together twice a week during 
the summer for ‘‘outings,’’ and swimming is the recreation. 





Club presidents, remember that August 13 is the anniversary of the birth of Lucy 
Stone. Has your Association planned to observe that day with a program commemo- 
rative of her great services to our cause? If not, it is not too late now to take the 
matter up. The observance of the birthdays of our leaders last year was most he'!p- 
ful. It familiarizes our members with the lives of the pioneers of this movement and 
impresses upon the present generation its obligation to these brave souls, and at the 
same time keeps our question before the public. We urge all clubs to observe the 
birthday of Lucy Stone. The Lucy Stone Blotters may be had by writing to Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., if desired as souvenirs. 





The Headquarters had a pleasant call last week from Hon. W. C. Deming, of 
Cheyenne. Mr. Deming contributed a valuable article to January Progress, and has 
on many other occasions proved his interest in our Association by assistance of one 
kind or another. He is a member of the Wyoming Legislature, and one of that 
State’s Commissioners at St. Louis. 





The Oregon Woman Suffrage Association has recently elected a new board of 
officers as follows: 

Honorary President, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway. 

President, Mrs. H. W. Coe. 

First Vice-President, Dr. Annice F. Jeffreys. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Cartwright. 

Third Vice-President, Mrs. Galloway. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Waldo. 

Fifth Vice-President, Miss Eva Dye. 

Sixth Vice-President, Ida Maxwell. 

Seventh Vice-President, Mrs. Eaton. 

Corresponding Secretary, Nellie Laubson. 

Recording Secretary, Frances Gotsball, 

Treasurer, Dr. Abby French. 

Auditors, Mrs, Breymar, Mrs. Athey, Mrs. Pritchard. 





It is such a pleasure to those of us who are daily associated with Mrs. Upton in 
the work at the Headquarters to know that she is enjoying a real vacation, that we 
assume that the readers of this Column may be glad to know this, too, and may de 
interested in some extracts from a letter from her, written just after her arrival at 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey’s seaside home, the day after the Ocean Grove meetings. Wé 
therefore make these extracts: 

‘We are on the broad porch at Dr. Hussey’s bungalow and are happy. The New 
Jersey people who were at the Ocean Grove meeting, known to you, personally, or by 
reputation, were Mrs. Sexton, Miss Susan Lippincott and her cousin, Miss Lippincott, 
one of the loveliest women I ever saw anywhere. She is the recording secretary of 
the State. Mrs. Jeffreys, the treasurer, Dr. Hussey, and a lovely Scotch womat, 
Miss Watson; Ida Craft, of New York, who is so unselfish that she drives one 
shame, Mrs. de Rivera, who spoke splendidly, and Anna Rice Powell. . Dear 
Phebe Wright has invited me to her house at Sea Girt, six miles away, and we 4r 
going. Miss Anna Willetts is her niece and lives with her. I think Mrs. Sex 
ton is one of the best State presidents we have. Harriet May Mills has im 
proved wonderfully in her speaking. She loves New Jersey and the New Jersey 
women, and they love her inturn. The principal speaker the last night was Re’. 
Willis Sprague. He was great. He is a University Extension man and knows all the 
cranks. A lovely New York reporter, Mrs. Carson by name, and a womal 
doctor from Brooklyn have helped us to have a good time. . The first night a 
Dr. Hussey’s, the doctor, Miss Mills, Miss Craft, Miss Watson, and myself com posed 
the family. We intended to go to bed early, but who could leave such a moon, such 
air, and such company? Oh, how much people who do not know cranks miss! . : ° 
I shall learn much philosophy from Dr. Hussey.” 
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